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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

MRS. CHAPONE. 



Mrs. Chapone was the daughter of Thomas 
Muiso, Esq. of Twywell, in Northamptonshire, 
where she was born October 27, 1727, and at an 
early age exhibited proofs of a very superior un 
derstanding. Her first production was an '' Ode 
to Peace," and verses addressed to her friend, 
the celebrated Miss Carter, on the publicatioi 
of her £pictetus. About the same time, also, 
she wrote the very interesting story of Fidelia, 
which was published in the Adventurer. 

In 1760, she was married to Mr. Chapone, a 
solicitor in London, but enjoyed the happiness 
of this state a very short time, as her husband 
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was carried off by a violent fever about ten 
months afler marriage. 

In 1773, she published her Letters on the Im- 
provement of the Mind, originally intended for 
the use of her niece, but given to the world at 
the request of Mrs. Montague and her other 
literary friends. As this was her first avowed 
publication, it caused her name to be generally 
known, and increased the number of her ad- 
mirers. During its popularity she published a 
small volume of Miscellanies, which contained 
the story of Fidelia, and a few Poems. 

The latter part of her life was imbittered by 
the loss of most of the friends of her youth, and 
this, with the sudden death of her favorite niece, 
and the infirmities of age, had began to affect 
her mind, when her sympathizing friends per- 
suaded her to remove to Hadley, in Middlesex, 
where she died December 25, 1801, in the 74th 
year of her age. 
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TO 

MRS. MONTAGUE. 



MADAM, 

I BELiBVE you are persuaded that I never 
entertained a thought of appearing in public, 
when the desire of being useful to one dear 
child, in whom I take the tenderest interest, in- 
duced me to write the following Letters: — ^per- 
haps it was the partiality of friendship, which 
so far biassed your -judgment as, to make you 
think them capable of being more extensively 
useful, and warmly to recommend the publication 
of them. Though this partiality could alone . 
prevent your judgment from being considered as 
decisive in favor of the work, it is more flattering 
to the writer than any literary fame: if, however. 
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you will allow me to add, that some strokes of 
your elegant pen have corrected these Letters, I 
may hope they will be Veceived with an attention, 
which will insure a candid judgment from the 
reader, and perhaps will enable them to make 
some useful impressions on those to whom they 
are no w~ particularly offered. 

They only, who know-how your hours are em- 
ployed, and of what important value they are to 
the good and happiness of individuals, as well as 
to the delight and improvement of the public, can 
justly estimate my obligation to you, for the time 
and consideration you have bestowed on this lit- 
tle work. As you have drawn it forth, I may 
claim a sort of right to the ornament and protec- 
tion of your name, and to the privilege of pub- 
licly, professing myself, with the highest esteem. 
Madam, your much obliged friend, 

ancl most obedient humble servant, 
HESTER CHAPONE. 
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LETTERS 



ON THE 



IMRPOVEMENT OF THE MIND. 



LETTER I. 

■ 

ON THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION. 
My dearest Niece, 

Though you are so happy as to have parents, who 
are both capable and desirous of giving you all proper 
instruction, yet I, who love you bo tenderly, cannot 
help fondly wishing to contribute something, if possi- 
ble, to ypur improvement and welfare: and, as I am 
so fhr separated from you, that it is only by pen and 
ink I can offer you my sentiments, I >vill hope that 
your attention may be engaged, by seeing on papei\ 
from the hand of one of your warmest friends, truths of 
the highest impoitance, which, though you may not 
find new, can never be too deeply eugi-aven on your 
mind. Some of them, perhaps, may make no great 
impi^ssion at present, and yet may so far gain a place in 
your memory, as readily to return to your thoughts 
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when occasion recalls them. And if you pay me the 
compliment of preserving my letters, you may possibly 
reperuse them at some future period, when concurring 
circumstances may give them additional weight : — and 
thus they may prove more effectual than the same ^ 
things spoken in conversation. But, however this may 
prove, I cannot resist the desire of trying, in some degree, ~ 
to be useful to you, on your setting out in a life of tric^ 
and difficulty ; your success in which must determine 
your fate for ever. *^ 

Hitherto you have "thought as a child, and ut^der- 
stood as a child : but it is time to put away childish 
things." — You iire now in your fifteenth year, and 
must soon act foi* yourself; therefore it is high time 
to store your mind with those principles, which must 
direct your conduct, and fix your character. If you 
desii*e to live in peace and honor, in favor with God 
and man, and to die in the glorious hope of rising from 
the grave to a life of endless happiness ;-^if these things . 
appeal' worthy your ambition, you must set out in ear- 
nest i^ the pui'suit of them. Virtue and happijiess are 
not attained by chance, nor by a cold and languid ap- 
probation ; they must be sought with ardoi-, attended 
to with diligence, and every assistance must be eagerly 
embraced that may enable you to obtain them. .Con- 
sider, that good and evil are now before you ; that if 
you do not Jieariily choose and love the one, you must 
undoubted Iv be the wretched victim of the other. Your 
trial is now begun ; you must either become one of the 
gterious children of God. who are to rejoice in hie love 
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£br> ever; or a chUd of, destruction ; — miserable in this 
life, and punished with eternal death hereafter. Surely, 
yQU will be impressed by so awful a situation ! you will 
earnestly pray to be directed into that road of life, which 
leads to excellence and happiness: and, you will be 
thankful to every kind hand that is held out, to set you 
forward in your journey. 

The first step must be to awaken your mind to a sense 
of the importance of the task before you, which is no 
less than to bring your frail nature to that degree of 
Christian perfection, which is to qualify it for immortali- 
ty ; and, without which it is necessarily incapable of 
happiness : for it is a truth never to be forgotten, that 
God has annexed happiness to virtue, and misery to vice, 
by the unchangeable nature of things ; and that, a wick- 
ed being, while he continues such, is in a natural inca- 
pacity of enjoying happiness, even with the concurrence 
of all those outward circumstances which in a virtuous 
mind would produce it. 

As there are degrees of virtue and vice, so are there 
of reward and punish n;ient, both here and hereafler: 
but, let not my deai'est Niece aim only at escaping the 
dreadful doom of the wicked, — let your desires, take a 
nobler flight, and aspire after those transcendent hon- 
ors, and that brighter crown of glory, which aw^ait 
those who have excelled in virtue ; and, let the animat- 
ing thought, that every secret effort to gain his favor, 
is noted by your all-seeing Judge, \vho will, with infi- 
nite goodness, proportion your reward to your labors, 
excite c%'ery faculty of yma* soul to please and serve 
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him. To this end, you must inform your understand- 
ing what you ought to believe and to cfo. — ^You must 
correct and purify your heart ; cherish and improve all 
its good afiections, and continually mortify and subdue 
those that are evil. — ^You must form and govern your 
temper and manners, according to the laws of benevo- 
lence and justice ; and qualify yourself, by all means in 
your power, for a useful and agreeable member of socie- 
ty. All this, you see, is no light business, nor can it 
be performed without a sincei*e and earnest applica- < 
tion of the mind, as to its great and constant object. 
When once you consider life, and the duties of life, 
in this manner, you will listen eagerly to the voice of 
instruction and admonition, and seize every opportuni- 
ty of improvement ; every useful hint will be laid up in 
your heart, and your chief delight will be in those per- 
sons, and these books, from which you can learn true 
wisdom. 

The only sure foundation of human virtue is religion, 
and the foubdation and first principle of religion is in 
the belief of the ene only God, and a just sense of his 
attributes. This, you will think, you have learned long 
since, and possess in common with almost eveiy human 
creature in this enlightened age and nation; but, be- 
lieve me, it is le^ common than you imagine, to believe 
in the true God ; that is, to form such a notion of the 
Deity as is agreeable to truth, and consistent with those 
infinite perfections, which all profess to ascribe to him. 
To form worthy notions of the Supreme Being, as far 
as we are capable, is essential to true i*eligion and mo- 
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rality ; for as it is our duty to imitate those qualities of 
the Divinity, which are imitahle by us, so it is neces* 
saiy we should know what they are, and &tal to mis* 
take them. Con those who think of God with servile 
dread and terror, as of a gloomy tyrant, armed with 
almighty power to torment and. destroy them, be said 
to believe in the true God?«— in that God who, the 
Scriptures say, is love? — the kindest and best of Beings, 
who made all. creatures in bountiful goodne^ that he 
might communicate to them some porticm of his own 
unalterable happiness !■»— who c6ndescends to style hinsi'- 
self our Father! and who pitieth us, as a lather pitiel^ 
his own children !^-Can those who expect to please 
God by cruelty to themselves, or to their fellow crea- 
tures, — ^by horrid punishments of their own bodies for 
the sin of their souls,— or, by more horrid persecution 
of others for difierence of opinion, be called true be- 
lievers? Have they not set up another pod in their 
own minds, who rather resembles the worst of beings 
than the best? — ^Nor do those act on surer principles^ 
who think to gain the favor of God by senseless en- 
thusiasm and ^antic raptures, more like the wild ex- 
cesses of the most de{»*aved human love, than that tear 
sonable adoration, that holy reverential love, which is 
due to t^e pure and holy Father of the univeise. Those, 
likewise, who murmur against his Providence, and re- 
pine under the restraint of his commands, cannot firm- 
ly believe him infinitely vrise taxd good. If we are not 
disposed to trust him for future events, to banish fruit- 
less anxietjT^ and to believe that all things work together 
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Ibr good to those that^love him, surely we do not really 
believe in the God of mercy and truth. If we wish to 
avoid all remembrance of him, ail communion with 
him, as much as' we dare, surely we do not believe him 
to be the source of joy and comfort, the dispenser of 
all good. 

How lamentable it is, that so few hearts should feel 
the pleasures of real piety f that prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing should be performed, as they too often are, not with 
joy, and love, and gratitude; but, with cold indiffer* 
ence, melancholy dejection^ or secret horror! — It is 
true, we are all such frail and sinful creatures, that we 
justly fear to have offended our gracious Father; but 
let us remember the condition of his forgiveness ; if 
you have sinned, — ^ sin no more." He is ready to re- 
ceive you whenever you sincerely turn to him ; — and He 
IS ready to assist you, when you do but desire to obey 
him. Let your devotion, then, be the language of filial 
love and gratitude ; confide to this kindest of Fathers 
every want and every wish of your heart : — ^but submit 
them all to bis will, and freely offer him the disposal 
of yourself, and of all your afiairs. Thank him for his 
benefits and even for his punishments, — convinced that 
these ako are benefits, and mercifully designed for your 
good. Implore his direction in all difficulties ; his assist- 
ance in all trials ; his comfort and support in sickness 
or affliction ; his restraining grace in time of prosperity 
and joy. Do not persist in desiring what his Provi- 
dence denies you : but be assured it is not good for you. 
Refuse not any thing he allots you, but embrace it 
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as the befit and properest for you. Can you do h 
to your heavenly Father than what your duty to an 
earthly one requires ? — ^If you were to ask pemussion 
of your father to do, or to have any thing you desirei 
and he should refuse it to you, virould you obstinately 
persist in setting your heart upon it, notwithstanding 
his prohibition ? would you not say, My father is wiser 
than I am ; he loves me, and would not deny my re-' 
quest, if it were fit to be granted ; I will, dierefore, 
banish the thought, and cheerfully acquiesce in his 
will? — ^How much rather should this be said of our 
heavenly Father, >vhose wisdom cannot be mistaken, 
and whose bountiful kindness is infinite! — Love tlim, 
therefore, in the same manner as you love your earthly 
parents, but in a much higher degree, — ^in the highest 
your nature is capable of Forget not to dedicate 
yourself to his service every day ; to implore his for- 
giveness of your faults, and his protection from evil, 
every night : and tills not merely ir^ formal words, un- 
accompanied by any act of die mind, but ^ in spirit and 
in truth 'j*^ in grateful love, and humble adoration. Nor 
let these stated periods of worship be your only com- 
munication with him ; accustom yourself to think often 
of him, in all your waking hours ; — ^to contemplate his 
wisdom and power, in the works of his hands ; — ^to ac- 
knowledge his goodness in every object pf use or of 
pleasure; — to delight in giving him praise in your in- , 
most heart, ,in \he midst of every innocent gratifica- • 
tion, — ^in the liveliest hour of social enjoyment You 
cannot conceive, if you have not experienced, how 
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much mich silent acts of gratitude and love will en* 
bance every pledsnire; nor what sweet . serenity and 
cheerfiihiess such reflections will difluse over your mind. 
On the other hand, when you are suffering pain or sor- 
row, when you are confined to an unpleasant situation, 
or engaged in a painful duty, how will it support and 
animate you, to refer yourself to your Almighty Father! 
— to be assiu^d that he knows your state and your in- 
tentions; that no effort of virtue is lost in his sight, 
nor the least of your actions or. sufferings disregarded 
or forgotten ! — that his hand is ever over you, to ^ ward 
off every real evil, which is not the effect of your own 
iQ-conduet, and to relieve every sufifering that is not 
useful to your future well-being. 

You see, my dear, that true devotion is not a melan- 
choly sentiment that depresses the spirits, and excludes 
the ideas of pleasure, which youth is fond of: on the 
contrary, there ia nothing so friendly to joy, so pro- 
ductive of true pleasure, so peculiarly suited to the 
warmth and innocence of a youthful heart. Do not, 
therefore, think it too soon to turn your mind to God ; 
but offer him the first fruits of your understanding and 
affections: and be assured, that the more you increase 
in love to him, and delight in his laws, the more you 
will increase in happiness, in excellence, and honor: 
—that, in proportion as you improve in true piety, you 
will become dear and amiable to your fellow creatures ; 
contented and peaceful in yourself; and qualified to 
enjoy the best blessings of this life, as well as to inherit 
the glorious promise of Immortality. 
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Tims fer have 1 spoken of the first principles of all 
religion ; namely, belief in God, worthy notions of his 
attribute^ and suitable affections towards him •^— which 
will naturally excite a sincere desire of obedience. But^ 
before you can obey his will, you must know what that 
will is ; you must inquire in what manner he has de- 
clared it, and where you may find those laws which 
must be the rule of your actions. , 

The great laws of morality are indeed written in our 
hearts, and may be discovered by reason; but reason 
is of stow growth, very unequally dispensed to different 
persons, liable to error, and confined within very nar- 
row limits in all. If, therefore, God vouchsafed to grant 
a particular revelation of his will ; — ^if he has been so un- 
speakably gracious, as to send his Son into the world 
to reclaim mankind from error and wickedness, — to die 

for our sins, and to teach us the way to eternal life ; 

surely' it becomes us to receive his precepts with the 
deepest reverence; to love and i>rize them above all 
things ; and to study them constantly, with an earnest 
deeme to conform our thoughts, our words, and actions 
to them. 

As you advance in yeans and understanding, I hope 
you will be able to examitie for yourself the evidences ' 
of the Christian Religion, and be convinced, on rational 
grounds, of its divine authority. At present,^ such in- 
quiries would demiind more study, and greater powers 
of reasoning, than your age admits of. It is your part, 
therefore, till you are capable of understanding the 
proofs^ to believe your parents and teachers, thi^ the 
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jHoiy Scripture? ^ writingB inspired by God, contiriii- 
W a true histoid' Qf facts, in which we are deeply wn- 
cemed5-a true recital of the laws given by God to 
Moees, and of the precepts of our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour, deUvered fix)m his own mouth to his discqiles, 
knd repeated and enlarged upon in the edifying epwk 
ties of his Apostles,-^ who were men chosen ftom 
among^ those who had the advantage of conversing 
with our Lord, to bear witness of his miracles, and '"^s- 
tirrection ;— aqd who, after his aswnsion, werg aseasted 
and inspked by the Holy Ghost This sacred volume 
must be the rule << your life : m it you will find all 
truths necessary to be believed; and plain and easy 
directions for the practice of every duty. Your Bible, 
then, must be your chief study and delight: but, as ft 
contains many various kinds of vniting, some parts 
obscure and difficult of interpretation, others plain and 
intelligible to the meanest capacity, I would chiefly 
recommend to your frequent peiiusal such parts/of the 
Sacred Writings as are most adapted to your under- 
standing, and most necessary for your instruction*— Our 
^viour's precepts were spoken to the common people 
amongst the Jews; and were therefore given in a man- 
ner easy to be understood, and equally striking and 
instructive to the learned and unlearned : for, the most 
ignorant may comprehend them, whilst the wisest must 
be charmed and awed, by the beaatiful and majestic 
omplicity with which they are expressed. Of the same 
kind are the Ten Commandments, delivered by God 
> Moses; which, as they were designed for anivranal 
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]«w% ere worded in J^e most concise and simple mai^ 
ner, yet with a majesty which commands our utmost 
reverence*' 

I think yo^, will receive great pleasure, as well as 
improvement, from the Historical Books of the Old Tes- 
tament, provided you read them as an history, in a regu^ 
lar course, and keep the thread o^ it in your mind, a9 
you go on. J know of none, true or fictitious, that is 
equally wonderHil, interesting, and afiecting ; or that i^ 
told in so short and simple a manner as this, which is^ 
of all histories, the most authentic. 

In my next Letter, I will give you some brief direc- 
tions, concerning the methed and course 1 wish you to 
pursue, in reading the Holy Scriptures. May 3rDu be 
enabled to make the best use of this mo8( precious gift 
of Godj-T-this sacred treasury of knowledge ! May you 
read the Bible, not as a task, nor as the dull employipent 
of that day only in which you are forbidden more lively 
entertainments ;^-but with a sincere and ardent desire of 
instruction ; with that love aod delight in God's word, 
which the holy Psalmist so pathetically felt, and describ- 
ed, and which is the natural consequence of loviug God 
and virtue! 

Though I speak this of the Bible in general, I would 
not be understood to mean that every part of the volume 
is equally interesting. I have already said, that it -con- 
' sists of various matter, and various kinds of books, 
which must be read with different views and sentiments. 
The having some general notion of what you are to ezr 
pect from' each book, may possibly'help you to under- 
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stand them, and heighten your relish of them. I shall 
treat you as if you were perfectly new to the whole : for 
so 1 wish you to consider '^yourself ; because the time 
and manner, in which children usually read the Bible, 
are very ill calculated to make them really acquainted 
with it ; and too many people who have read it thus, 
without understanding it in their youth, satisfy them- 
selves that they know enough of it, and never aAerwards 
study it with attention, when they come to a maturer 
age. 

Adieu ! my beloved Niece ! — ^If the feelings of your 
heart, whilst you read my Letters,-correspond with those 
of mine, whilst I write them, I shall not be without the 
advantage of your partial affection, to give weight to my 
advice : for, believe me, my own dear girl, my heart and 
eyes overflow with tenderness while I tell you, with how 
warm and earnest prayers for your happiness here, and 
hereafter,'! subscribe myself 

Your faithful friend, 

and most affectionate AUNT. 
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LETTER n. 

ON THE STUDY OP THE HOLY SCRIFTITRES, 

I NOW proceed to give iily dear Niece some short 
- sketches of the matter contained in the different books 
of the Bible, and of the course in which they ought to 
be read. 

The first book, GENESIS, contains the most grand, 
and, to us, the most interesting events that ^ver hap- 
pened in the universe : — ^^he creation of the world, 
and of man : — ^The deplorable fall of man, from his first 
state of excellence and bliss, to the distressed condi- 
tion in which we see all his descendants continue: — 
The sentence of death pronounced on Adam, and on 
all his race; with the reviving promise of that deliv- 
erance which has since been wrought for us by our 
blessed Saviour: — ^The account of the early stage of 
the woiid : — Of the universal deluge : — ^The division of 
mankind into different nations and languages: — ^The 
'Story of Abraham, the founder of the Jewish people; 
whose unshaken faith and obedience, under the severest 
trial that human nature could sustain, obtained such 
fiivor in the sight of God, that he vouchsafed to style 
him his friend^ and promised to make of his posterity a 
great nation ; and that, in his seed, that is, in one of 
his descendants, all the kingdoms of the earth, should 
be blessed,— This, you will easily see, refers to the 
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Messiah, who was to be die blessiDg and deliverance of 
all nations. 'It is amazing that the Jews, possessing 
this prophecy among many others, should have been 
so blinded by prejudice, as to have expected fix»m this 
great personage, only a t^poral deliverance of their 
own nation from the subjection to which they were re- 
duced under the Romans: it is equally amazing, that 
some Christians should, even now, confine the blessed 
effects of his appearance upon earth, to this or that par*- 
ticular sect, or profession, when he is so clearly and em- 
phatically described as the Saviour of the tohole tcodd! 

The st5ry of Abraham's proceeding to sacrifice his 
only Son at the command of God, is affecting in the 
highest degree, and sets forth a pattern of unlimited 
resignation, that every one ought to imitate, in those 
trials of obedience under temptation^ or of acquiescence 
under afflicting dispensations, which fall to their lot 
Of this we may be assured, that our trials will be always 
proportioned to the powers afiTorded us : if we have not 
Abraham's strength of mind, neither shall we be called 
upon to lift the bloody knife against the bosom of an 
only child : but, if the Almighty arm should be lifted 
up against him, we must he ready to resign him, and 
all we hold dear, to the Divine will. This action of 
Abraham has been censured by some, who do not at- 
tend to the distinction between obedience to a special 
'.ommand, and the detestably cruel sacrifices of tlie 
leathens, who sometimes voluntarily, and without any 
.)ivine injunctions, offered up their own children, imder 
he notion of appeasing the anger of their gods. An 
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absolute command from God himself^ — as in the case 
of Abraham, entirely alters the moral natm« of the ac- 
tion ; since He, and He only, has a perfect right over 
the Ures of his creatures, and may appoint whonl he 
will, either angel or man, to be his instrument of de- 
struction. That it was really the voice of God which 
pronounced tlie command, and not a dehision, might 
be made certain to Abraham's mind, by means we do 
not comprehend, but which we know to be within the 
power of Him who made our souls as well as our bodies, 
and who can control and direct every faculty of the 
human mind : and we may be assured, that if He was 
pleased to reveal himself so miraculously, he would not 
leave a possibility of doubting whether it was a real or 
an imaginary revelation : thus the sacrifice of Abraham 
appeal's to be clear of all superstition, and remains the 
noblest instance of religious faith and submission that 
was ever given by a mere man : we cannot wonder that 
the blessings bestowed on him for it, should have been 
extended to his posterity. 

.This book proceeds with the history of Isaac, which 
becomes very interesting to us, from the touching 
scene I have mentioned ; — and, still more so, if we con- 
sider him as the type of our Saviour. It recounts his 
marriage with Rebecca ; — the birth and history of his 
two sons ; Jacob, the father of the twelve tribes ; and 
Esau, the father of the Edomites, or Idumeans: — ^the 
exquisitely affecting story of Joseph and his brethren, — 
and of his transplanting the Israelites into Egypt, who 
there multiplied to a great nation. 
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In EXODUS, you read of a series of wonders, 
wrought by the Aknighty, to rescue the oppressed Is- 
raelites fiK)m the cruel tyranny of the Egyptians, who, 
having first received them as guests, by degrees reduced 
them to a state of slavery. By the most peculiar mer- 
cies and exertions in their favor, God prepared his 
chosen people to receive, with reverent and obedient 
hearts, the solemn restitution of those primitive laws, 
*which probably be had revealed to Adam and his im- 
mediate descendants, or which, at least, he had made 
known by the dictates of conscience ; but which, time 
and the degeneracy of mankind had much objured. 
— ^This important revelation was made to them in the 
wilderness of Sinai : there, assembled before the burn- 
ing mountain, surrounded ''with blackness, and dark- 
ness, and tempest," they heard the awful voice of God 
pronounce the eternal law, impressing it on th^ir hearts 
with circumstances of terror, but without those encour- 
agements, and those excellent promises, which were 
afierw|u:ds offered to mankind by Jesus Christ 

Thus were the great lav^s of morality restored to the 
Jews, and, through them, transmitted to other nations ; 
and by that means a great restraint was opposed to the 
torrent of vice and impiety, which began to prevail over 
the ^vorld. 

To those moral precepts which are of perpetual and 
universal obligation, were superadded, by the ministra- 
tion of Moses, many pecuUar institutions, wisely adapt- 
ed to different ends ;— either to fix the memory of those 
past deliverances^ which were figurative of a future 
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%nd far greater salvation, — ^to place inviolable barrieni 
between the Jews and the idolatrous nations, by whom 
they were surrounded, — or, to be the civU law, by 
which the community w|is to be governed. 

To conduct this series of events, and to establish 
these laws with his people, Grod raised up that great 
prophet Moses, whose faith and piety enabled him to 
undertake and execute the most arduous enterprises, 
and to pursue, with unabated zeal, the welfare of his 
countrymen. Even in the hour of death, this generous 
ardor still prevailed ; his last moments were employed 
in fervent prayers for their prosperity, and in rapturous 
gratitude for the glimpse vouchsafed him of a Sainour, 
fai- greater than himself^ whom God would one day 
raise up to his people. 

Thus did Moses, by the excellency of his faith, ob- 
tain a glorious pre-eminence among the saints and 
prophets in heaven; while, on earth, he will be ever , 
revered, as the fii-st of those benefactors to mankind, 
whose labors for the public good h^^ endeared their 
memory to all ages. 

*he next book is LEVITICUS ; which contains little 
besides the laws for the peculiar ritual observance of 
the Jews, and consequently affords no great instruc- 
tion to us now : you may therefore pass it over entii'e- 
ly; and, for the same reason, you may omit the fii-st 
eight chapters of NUMBERS. The rest of Numbers 
is chiefly a continuation of the history, with some ritual 
laws. 

3 
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In DEUTERONOMY, Moses makes a recapitulation 
of the foregoing history, with zealous exhortations to 
the people, faithfully to worship and obey that God, who 
had worked such amazing wonders for them ; he prom- 
ises them the noblest temporal blessings, if they should 
prove obedient ; and adds the most awful and striking 
denunciations against them, should they rebel against, or 
forsake the true God. 

I have before observed, that the sanctions of the 
Mosaic law were, temporal rewards and punishments; 
those of the ^ew Testament are eternal: these last, 
as they are so infinitely more forcible than the first, 
were reserved for the last, best gifl to mankind; and 
were revealed by the Messiah, in the fullest and clearest 
manner: — Moses, in this book, directs the method in 
which the IsraeUtes were to deal with the seven nations, 
whom they were appointed to punish for their profli- 
gacy and idolatry ; and whose land they were to pos- 
sess, when they had driven out the old inhabitants. He 
gives them excellent laws, civil as well as religious, 
which were, ever after, the standing municipal laws of 
that people. — ^This book concludes with Moses' song 
and death. ' ^ 

The book of JOSHUA contains the conquests of the 
Israelites over the seven nations, and their establisli- 
ment in the Promised Land. — ^Their treatment of these 
conquered nations may appear to you very cruel and 
unjust, if you consider it as then* oim act, unauthorised 
by a positive command : but they had the most abso- 
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lute injunctions, not to spare these con-upt people; — 
" to make no covenant with them, nor show mercy to 
them, but utterly to destroy them." And the reason is 
given : — " lest they should turn away the Israelites from 
following the Lord, that they might serve other gods.'** 
The children of Israel are to be considered as instru- 
ments in the hand of the Lord, to punish these whose 
idolatry and wickedness had deservedly brought destruc- 
tion on them : this example, therefore, cannot be pleaded 
in behalf of cruelty, or bring any imputation on tlie 
character of the Jews. 

With regard to other cities which did not belong to 
these seven nations, they were directed to deal with 
them, according to the common law of arms at that 
time. If the city submitted, it became tributary, and 

» 

the people were spared ; if it resisted, the men were to 
be elain, but the women and children 8aved.t Yet, 
though the crime of cruelty cannot be justly laid to 
their charge on this occasion, you will observe, in the 
course of their history, many things recorded of them 
very different from what you would expect from the 
chosen people of God, if you supposed them selected 
oa^ account of their own merit; their national charac- 
ter was by no means amiable : and we are repeatedly 
told that they were not chosen for their superior right- 
eousness: — ^**for, they were a stiff-necked people, and 
provoked the Lord with their rebellions from the day 
they left Egypt." — " You have been rebellious against 
the Lord," says Moses, "from the day that I knew 
, * Dent, Thap. ii. t Heut. chap. xx. 
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you."* — ^And he vehemently exhorts ihem not to flat- 
ter themselves that their success was, in any degree, 
owing to their own merits. They were appointed to 
be the scourge of other nations, whose crimes rendered 
them fit objects of Divine chastisement. For the sak6 
of righteous Abraham, their founder, and perhaps for 
many other wise reasons, undiscovered to us, they 
were selected from a world overrun with idolatry, to 
preserve upon earth the pure worship of the One only 
God, and to'be honored with the birth of the Messiah 
amongst them. For this end, they were precluded by 
Divine command, fi-om mixing with any other people, 
and defended, by a great number of peculiar rites, and 
observances, from falling into the corrupt worship prac- 
tised by their neighbore. 

The book (>£ JUDGES, in which you will find the 
affecting stories of Samson and of Jephthah, carries on 
the history from the death of Joshua, about two hundred 
and fifly years : but, the facts are not told in the times 
in which they happened ; which makes some confii- 
sion ; and, it will be necessary to consult the marginal 
dates and notes, as well as tlie index, in order to get any 
clear idea of the succession of events during that i)eriod. 

The history then proceeds re^larly through the two 
books of SAMUEL, and those of KINGS.— Nothing can 
be more interesting and entertaining than the reigns of 
Saul, David, and Solomon ; but, after the death of Solo* 

* Deut. chap. ix. ver 24. 
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moo, when ten tribes revolted from his son Rehoboam, 
and became a separate kingdom, you will find some 
difficulty in understanding distinctly the histories of the 
two kingdoms o£ Israel and Judah, which are blended 
together, and, by the likeness of the names, and other 
particulars, will be apt to confound your mind, without 
great attention to the different threads thus carried gn 
together : the index here will be of great use to you. — 
The Second Book of Kings concludes with the Baby- 
lonish captivity, 588 years before Christ ; till which time, 
the kingdom of Judea had descended uninterruptedly in 
the line of David. 

The finst book of CHRONICLES begins with a gene- 
alogy from Adam, through all the tribes of Israel and 
Judah : and the remainder is the same history which is 
contained in the books of Kings, with little or no varia- 
tion, till the separation of the ten tribes : from that peri- 
od it proceeds with the history of the kingdom of Ju- 
dah alone, and gives therefore a mote regular and clear 
account of the aJSairs of Judah than the book of Kings. 
You may pass over the first book of Chronicles, and the 
Bine first chapters of the second book : but, by all means 
read the remaining chapters, as they will give you more 
clear and distinct ideas of the history of Judah than that 
yoa read in the second book of Kings. The second 
of Chronicles ends, like the second of .Kings, with the 
Babylonish captivity. 

You must pursue the history in the book of EZRA, 
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wliich gives an account of the return of some of the 
Jews, on the edict of Cyrus, and of the rebuilding the 
Lord's temple. 

NEHEMIAH carries on the history for about twelve 
years, when he himself was governor of Jerusalem, with 
authority to rebuild the walls, &c. 

The story of ESTHER is prior in time to that of 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; as you will see by the marginal 
dates ; hov/ever, as it happened during the seventy years' 
captivity, and is a Idnd of episode, it may be read in its 
own place. 

This is the last of the canonical books that is proper- 
ly historical : and I would therefore advise, that you pass 
over what follows, till you have continued the history 
through the apocryphal books. 

The history of JOB is probably very ancient, though 
that is a point upon which learned men have differed : 
it is dated, however, 1520, years before Christ : I believe 
it is uncertain by whom it was written: many parts 
of it ai'e obscure, but it is well worth studying, for 
the extreme beauty of the poetry, and for the noble and 
sublime devotion it contains. — The subject of the dis- 
pute, between Job and his pretended friends, seems 
to be, whether the Providence of God distributes the 
rewards and punishments of this life, in exact propor- 
tion to the merit or demerit of each individual. His 
antagonistfi suppose that it does: and therefore infer 
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fit>in Job's uncommon calamities, that, notwithstanding 
his apparent righteousness, he was in reality a grievous 
Conner : they aggravate his supposed guilty by the im- 
putation of hypocrisy, and call upon him to confess it, 
and to acknowledge the justice of his 'punishment 
Job asserts his own innocence and virtue in the most 
pathetic manner, yet does not presume to accuse the 
Supreme Being of injustice. EJihu attempts to aibi- 
tnite the matter, by alleging the impoasibiliQr that so 
frail and ignorant a creature as man, should copufi^hend 
the ways of the Almighty, and, there^M^j condemns 
the unjust and cruel inference ^><rihree iiiends had 
drawn from the sufferings of ^M^ He also blames Job 
for the presumption of e^Njditting himself of all iniquity, 
since the best of i^f^are not-fiaie in the sight of God, 
— but all have-*<^™®^*"°? ^® repent of ; and he advises 
him to tp««^thi9 use of his afflictions. At last, by a bold 
figpMi of poetry, the Supreme Being is himself introduc- 
ed^ speaking from the whirlwind, and silencing ^tfaem all 
by the most sublime di^Iay of his own power, magnifi- 
cence, and wisdom, and of the comparative littleness 
and ignorance of n^an. — ^This indeed is the only conclu- 
sion of the argument which could be drawn, at a time, 
waen life and immortality were not yet brought to light 
A future retribution is the only satisfectoiy solution of 
the difficulty arising from the sufferings of good people 
in this life. 

Next follow the PSALMS ; with which you camuK 
be too conversant If you have any taste, either fer 
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poetry or devotion, they will be your deligbt, and will 
afibrd you a continual feast. The Bible translation la 
fiir better than that used in the Common Prayer Book ; 
and wilt often give you the sense, when the other is 
obscure. In this, as well as in all other parts of the 
Scripture, you must be careful always to consult tbe^ 
margin, which gives you the corrections made since 
the last translation, and is generally jweferable to the 
words of the text. I would wish you to select some of 
the Psalms ikat please you best, and get them by heart ; 
or, at least, mak.«» yourself mistress of the sentiments 
contained in them: Br, Delany's Life of David will 
show you the occasions on which several of them were 
eomposed, which add much to iV^eir beauty and pro- 
priety: and, by comparing them wittv the events of 
David's life, you will greatly enhance your pleasure in 
them. Never did the spirit of true piety breathb vnore 
strongly than in these divine songs; which, bein^ 
added to a rich vein of i>oetry, makes them more cap- 
tivating to my heart and imagination than any thing 1 
ever read. You will consider how great disadvantages 
any poems must sustain fi*om being rendered literally 
into prose, and then imagine how beautiful these must 
be in the original. May you be enabled, by reading 
them frequently,* to transfuse mto your own breast 
that holy flame which inspired the writer ! — ^To delight 
m the Lord, and in his laws, like the Psalmist, — ^to re- 
joice in him always, and to think "one day in his 
courts better than a thousand ! " — But, may you escai)e 
the heart-piereing sorrow of such reiientance as that 
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of Dayid, — by avoiding sin, which humbled this un* 
happy king to the dust, — and which cost him such 
bitter anguish, as it is impossible to read of without 
being moved ! Not all the pleasures of the most profl« 
perous sinner could counterbalance the hundredth 
part of those sensations described in his Penitential 
Psalms ^— and which must be the portion of every man, 
who has ^en from a religious state into such crimes^ 
when once he recovers a sense of religion and virtue, 
and is brought to. a real hatred of sin : however avails 
able such repentance may be to the aaSsty and happi- 
ness of the soul after death, it is a state of such exqui- 
site suffering here, that one cannot be enough surprised 
at the- folly of those who indulge in sin, with the hope 
of living to make their peace with Grod by repentance.'' 
Happy are they who preserve their innocence unsul- 
lied by any great or wilfiil crimes, and who have only 
the common failings of humanity to repent of; these 
are sufficiently mortifying to a heart deeply smitten 
with the love of virtue, and with the desire of perfeo 
tton. — ^Tbere are many very striking prophecies of the 
Messiah, in these divine songs; particularly in Psalm 
xxii. such may be found scattered up and down almost 
throughout the Old Testament. To bear testimony to 
him is the great and ultimate end, for which the spirit of 
prophecy was bestowed on the sacred writers ;— but this 
will appear more plainly to you, when you enter on the 
study of prophecy, which you are now much too young 
to undertake. 
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The PROVERBS and £COLESIASTES are rich 
fftories of wisdom ; from which 1 wish you to adopt 
such maxims as may be of infinite use, both to yom- tem- 
poral and eternal interesL But, detached sentences are 
a kind of reading not proper to be continued long at a 
time ; a lew of them, well chosen and digested, will 
do you. much more service than to read half a dozen 
chapters together; in this respect they are directly 
opposite to the historical books, which, if not read in 
continuation, can hardly be understood, or retained to 
any purpose. 

"* 

The SONG of SOLOMON is a fine poem; but its 
mystical reference lo religion lies too deep fi>r a com- 
mon understanding: if you read it, therefore, it will 
be rather as matter of curiosity than of edificat|on. 

Next foUow .the PROPHECIES, which, though 
highly desenring the greatest attention and study, 1 
think you had better omit for some years, and then 
read them with a good exposition ; as they are much 
too difiUcult for you to understand, without assistance. 
Dr. NQ.wton on the Pro^^hecies will help you much, 
whenever you undeitake this study; — which you 
should by all means do, when your understanding is 
ripe enough ; because one of the main proo& of our 
religion rests on .the testimony of the Prophecies ; and 
they are very fiequently quoted, and referred to, in 
the New Testament: besides, die sublimity of the 
language, and sentiments, through all the disadvan* 
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tages of antiquity and translation, must, in veiy many 
t>as8ages, strike every person of taste ; and the excellent 
moral and religious precepts found in them, must be use- 
ful to alL 

Though I have .spoken of these books, in the order, 
in which they stand, I repeat that they are not to be 
read in that order:— but that the thread of the history 
is to be pursued, from Nehemiah, to the fim book of 
MACCABEES, in the Apocrypha ; taking care to ob- 
serve the Chronology regularly, by referring to the 
Index, which supplies the deficiencies of this histoiy, 
from Josephus^ Antiquities of the Jews, Th^ firet of 
Maccabees carries on the story till within 195 years 
of our Lord's circumcision; the second book is the 
same narrative, written by a different hand, and does 
not bring the history .so forward as the first; so that 
it may be entirely omitted, unless you have the curiosity 
to read some paiticulars of the heroic constancy of the 
Jews, under the tortm'ss inflicted by their heaven eon- 
qucrors; with a few other things not' mentioned in the 
first book. 

You must then connect the history by the help of the 
Index, which will give you brief heads of the changes 
that happened in the state of the Jews, firom this time 
I3II the birth of the Messiah. 

The other books of the Apocrypha, though'hot ad- 
mitted as of sacivd authority, have many things Well 
worth your a(tenti6n; particularly the admirable book 
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called ECOLESIASTICUS, and the book of WIS- 
DOM. But, in the couise of reading which I adFJse, 
these must be omitted till after you have gone through 
the GospiJs and Acts, that you may not lose the his- 
toiical thread*^ — ^I must reserve^ however, what I have to 
say to you concerning the New Testament, to another 
letter. Adieu, my deai;! 



LETTER IIL 

ON 'the i^me subject. 

Aly 4Mre0k Nieca, 

Ws come now to that part of Scripture, which is 
the most important of all; and which you must make 
your constant study, not only till you are thoroughly 
acquainted with it, but all your life long ; l;>ecause, 
how often soever repeated, it is impossible to read the 
life .Mid death of our blessed Saviour, without renew- 
ing a»?d increasing in our hearts tliat love, and rever- 
ence, aLd gratitude towards him, which is so justly 
due for ah be did, and suffered, for us ! Every word 
that fell frokn his .lips is more precious than all the 
treasures of the earth ; for his '^ are the words of eter- 
nal life!" They must, therefore, be laid up in your 
heart, and constantly referred to on all occanons, as 
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the rule and directioD of bU your acttom; parthnilar- 
\y those very com(>reheii8ive moral precepts he has 
graciously left with us, which can never fail to direct 
us aright, if .fairly and honestly applied: such as, 
What9oever ye would that men shoidd do^tmto you^ 
even so do tmto them. — ^There is no occasion, great or 
snnall, on which you may not safely apply this rule, for 
the direction of your conduct: and, whilst your heart 
honestly adheres to it, you can never be guilty of any 
sort of injustice or unkindness. The two great com- 
mandments, which contain the summary of our duty 
to God and man, are no less easily retained, and made 
a standard by which to judge our own hearts; — 7h 
love the Lord our God with dU our hearts, with all 
our minds, with all our strength; and our neighbor, 
or fellow creature, as ourselves, "Love woiiceth no 
ill to his neighbor; ** therefore, if you have true be- 
nevolence, you will never do any thing injurious to 
individuals, or to society. Now, all crimes whatever 
are, in their remoter consequences at least, 4f not 
immediately, and apparently, injurious to the society 
in which we live. It is impossible to love God, "with- 
out desiring to please him, and, as ftr as we are able, to 
resemble him^ therefore, the love of God must lead, tot 
every virtue in the highest degree : and, we may be sure, 
we do not truly love him, if we content ouiiselves with 
avoiding flagrant sins, and do not strive, in good earn- 
est, to reach the greatest degree of perfection we are 
capable of. Thus do those few words direct us to the 
highest Christian virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor of 

4 
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the Gkxq;)el is to offer us e^ry help, direction, and 
motive, that can. enable us to attain that degree of 
perfection, on which depends our etermd good. 

What an < example is set before us in our blessed 
Master! How is his whole life, firom earliest youth, 
dedicated to the pursuit of true wisdom, and to the 
practice of the most exalted virtue I When you see 
him, at iwdve years of age, in the temple amongst the 
doctors, hearing them, and asking them questions on 
the subject of religion, aiid astonishing them all with 
his understanding and answers, — ^you will say, perhaps, 
^ Well might the. Son of God, even at those years, 
be &r wiser than the aged: but can a mortal child 
emulate such heavenly wisdom? Can such a patten) 
be proposed to my imitation ? " — Yes, my dear ; — re- 
member, that he has bequeathed to you his heavenly 
wisdom, as far as concerns your own good. He has left 
you such decla^tions of his wUl, and of the conse- 
quences of your actions, as you are, even now, fully 
able to understand, if you will but attend to them. If, , 
then, you will imitate his zeal for knowledge; — ^if you 
will delight in gaining information and improvement; 
you may, even now,, become wise unto sali^atifnu Un- 
moved by the praise ^e acquired, amongst tiiese learn- 
ed men, you see him meekly return to the subjection 
of a child, under those who appeared to be his parents, 
tl|ough he was in reality their Lord: you see him re- 
turn to live with tliem, to work for them, and to be ther 
joy and solace of their lives ; till the time came, when 
he was to enter on that scene of public action, for 
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which his heavenly Father had sent hini from his own 
right hand, to take upon him the form of a poor carpcn* 
ter's som What a lesson of humility is this, and of obe- 
dience to parents ! — When, having received the glorious 
testimony from heaven, of his being the belifved Son of 
the Most High, he enters on his public ^ministry, what 
an example does he ^ve us, of the most extensive and 
constant benevolence ! — ^how are ail his hours spent in 
doing good to the souls and bodies of men ! not the 
meanest sinner is below his notice: — to reclaim and save 
them, he condescends to converse familiarly with the 
most corrupt as well as the most abject All his mira- 
cles are wrought to benefit mankind ; not one to punish 
and afflict them. Instead of using the almighty power 
which accompanied him, to the purpose of exalting him- 
self and treading down Jiis enemies, he makes no other 
use of it than to heal and to save. 

When you come to read of his sufierings and death, 
the. ignominy .and reproach, the sorrow of mind, and 
torment of body, which he submitted to; — ^wfaen you 
consider, that it was all fi>r our sakes; ''that by his 
stripes, we are faeded," — and by his death we are rais- 
ed from destruction to everlasting life, — ^what can I say, 
that can add any thing to the sensations you must tlysn 
feel ? — No power of language can make the scene more 
touching than it appears in the plain and simple narra- 
tions of the Evangelists. The heart that is unmoved by 
it can be scarcely human : — but, my dear, the emotions 
of tenderness, and compunction, which almost every on^ 
leda in reading this ^coant, will be c^ no avail, unlees 
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^applied to the true eod ; — unless it luqores you wkh a 
. sLoeere and warm aflfection .towards your blessed Loid ; 
— with a firm resolution to obey his commands; — to be 
his fiiithM disciple; and ever to renounce and abhor 
those sin^ which brought -mankind under Divine eoat- 
demnation, and from which we have been redeepied at 
so dear a fate. Remember^ that the title of CkrMan, or 
£>llower of Chiist, implies a more than ordinaiy dsgree 
of hohnesB and goodness. As our motives to virtue are 
strpnger than those whiob-M««fiofded to the rest of 
mankind, our guilt will be proportionably greatv, if we 
depart firom it 

Our Saviour Appears to have had three greatpurposes, 
in descending from his gloiy, tiad dweUiag amongst 
men. The firE^ to teach them true -viitue, both by 
his example and precepts: — ^the second, to* give them 
the most forcible motives to the practice of it, ''by 
bringing life and immortality to light," by showing 
them the certainty of a resurrection and judgment, and 
tlie abaolute necessity q£ obedience to God's laws :— the 
third, to sacrifice tumself for us, to obtain, by his dea^ 
the remission of our ana, upon our repentance and r&- 
fittniation, ajpd the power bC bestowing on his smcere 
followers the hiestimable gift of immortal happiness. - 

What a tremendous scene of the last day doed the 
Gospel place before, our ^yes!-— of thai day wh*n you, 
and every one of us, shall awake from tiie grave, and 
b^old the ^n of €k)d, im his glorious tnbuna), attend- 
ed by millions of celestial beings, of whoee £U|>erior ex- 
iwUence we caii^«ow fmtn no adequate idea ;*-*when, 
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m^A ought to inspire ua with th$ most enlarged chuity 
and good- will towards those, whoso eatoneoos pruic»- 
pies mislead ^eir conduct : instead of resentment and 
hatred against their persons, we ought only to feel an 
active wish of aasising them to find the truth, since we. 
'know not whether, if convinced, they might not prove^ 
like St. Paul, chosen vessels to promote the Jbonor of 
Crod and of true religion. It is not my intention now to 
enter vnth you into any of the arguments for the truth 
of Quristiaoity ; otherwise it would be impossible wholly 
to pass over that which arises from this remarkable con- 
version, and which has been so admirably ilkistrated by 
a noble vmter,* whose tract on this subject is in every 
hody's hand* 

Next follow the EPISTLES; which make a voiy 
important part of the New Testament ; and you can* 
not be too much employed in reading them. . They 
contain the most excellent precepts and admonitions, 
and are of particular use in explaining, more at large, 
several doctrines of Christianity, which we could not 
BO fully comprehend without them. There are, indeed, 
in the Epistles of St Paul; many passages hard to be 
understood: such, in particular, are the first eleven 
chapters to the Romans ; .the greater part of his Epis- - 
ties to the Corinthians and Galatians; and several chap- 
ters of that to the Hebrews. Instead of perplexing 
yourself with these more obscure passages of Scripture, 
I woirid wish you to employ your attention chiefly * 

* Lord lattloton. ' 
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on tliose that are plain ; and to judge of tbe doctrines 
taught in the other parts, by comparing them with 
what you find in these. It is through the neglect of 
this rule, that many have been led to draw the most 
absurd doctrines from the Holy Scriptures. — Let me 
particularly recommend to your careful perusal, the 
12th, 13th, 14tfa, and 15th chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans. — In the 14th chapter, St. Paul has in 
view the di^rence between the Jewish and Gentile, 
or Heathen, converts at that time : • the former were 
disposed to look with horror on the latter, for thieir im- 
piety in not paying the same regard to the distinctions 
of days and meats, that they did ; and the latter on the 
contrary, were inclined to look with contempt on the 
former, for their weakness and superstition. Excellent 
is the advice which the Aposde gives to both parties: 
he exhorts the Jewish converts not to judge, and the 
Gentiles not to despise ; remembering that the kuigdom 
of heaven is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. — Endeavor to 
conforin yourself to thi^ advice ; — ^to acquire a temper 
of universal candor and benevolence : and learn neither 
to despise nor condemn any persons on account of their 
particular modes of faith and worship ; remembering 
always, that goodness is confined to no party; — that 
there are wise and worthy men among all the sects of 
Christians ; — and that, to his oWn master, every one must 
stand or fall. 

I will enter no further into the several points' discuss- 
ed by St Paul in his various Epistles; — ^most of them 
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too intricato for your understanding at present, and 
many of them beyond my abilities to state clearly : I 
will only again recommend to you, to read those pas- 
sages frequendy, which, with so much fervor and en^ 
ergy, excite you to the practice of the most exalted 
piety and benevolenc/e. If the effusions of a hearty 
warmed with the tenderest afiection of the whole hu- 
man race; — if precept, warning, encouragement, ex- 
ample, urgecV by an eloquence which such affection 
only could fnspire, are capable of influencing your 
mind ; you cannot faiLto find, in such parts of his epis- 
tles as are adapted to your understanding, the strongest 
jiersuasives to every virtue that can adorn and improve 
your nature. 

m 

The Episde of St JAMES is entirely practical, and 
exceedingly fine: you cannot study it too much. It 
seems particularly demgned to guard Christians against 
nnsunderstanding some things in St. Paul's writings, 
which have been fatally perverted to the encouragement 
of a dependance on faith alone, without good works. 
But the more rational commentators will tell you, that 
by the works of the "Law, which the Apostie asserts 
to be incapable of justifying us, he means, not the 
works of moral righteousness, but the ceremonial works 
of the Mosaic law, on which the Jews laid the greatest 
stress, as necessary tjD salvation. But St. James tells us, 
that, " If any man among us seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
that man's religion is vain." And that pure religion,^ 
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and und^led before God the Father, is this: << To ymt 
the fttherksR and the widow in their afflictioD, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world." Faith in 
Christ, if it produce not these eilfects, he declares is 
dead, or of no power. 

The Epistles <^ St. PETER a^e also ftdl of ihe best 
instructions and admonitione^ conoeining the relative 
duties of life ; amongst which are set ibrth the duties 
of women in g^ieral, and of wives in particular. Some 
part of the second Epistle is prQphetical ; warning the 
church of false teachers, and fiilse docthnes, which 
would undermine morality, and disgrace the cause of 
Christianity. 

The fiist Episde of St JOHN is written in a highly 
figurative style, which makes it, in some parts, hard to 
be understood : but the spirit of divt&e love, which it so 
fervehtly expresses, renders it highly edifying and de- 
lightful. — ^That love of God and of man, which this be- 
loved Apostle so pathetically recommends, is in truth 
the essence of religion, as our Saviour himself informs us. 

The book of REVELATION contains a prophetical 
account of most of the great events relating to the 
Christian church, which were to- happen from the lime 
of the vn-iter, St John, to the end of the world* 
Many learned mep have taken a great deal of pains to 
explain it ; and they have done this in many instances 
very successfully: but, I think, it is yet too soon finr 
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you to study this part of Scripture ; some years hence 
perhaps there may be no objection to your attempting 
it, and taking into your hands the best expositions to . 
assist you in reading such of the most difficult parts of 
the New Testament as you cannot now be supposed 
to understand. — ^May Heaven du^ct you in studying this 
sacred volume, and render it the means of making you 
wise unto salvation ! — ^May you love and reverence, as 
it deserves, this blessed and invaluable book, which 
contains the best rule of life, the clearest declaration « 
of the will and laws of the Deity, the "reviving assur- 
ance of favor to true penitents, and the unspeakably 
joyful tidings of eternal life, and happiness to all the truly 
virtuous ; through Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Deliverer 

of the world ! 

Adieu. 
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LETTER IV. 



ON THE REGULATION OP THE HEART AND AFFECTIONS 

You will have read the New Testament to very lit- 
tle purpose, tny dearest Niece, if you do not perceive 
the great end and intention of all its precepts to be 
the improvement and regulation of the heart : — ^not the 
outward actions alone, but the inward affections -which 
give birth to them, are the subjects of those precepts ; 
as appears in our Saviour's explanation^ of the com- 
mandments delivered to Moses; and in a thousand other 
passages of the Gospels, which it is needless to recite. 

There are no virtues more insisted on, as necessaiy 
to our future happine:^, than humility, and sincerity, or 
uprightness of heart ; yet none more difficult and rare. 
Pride and vanity, the vices opposite to humility, are the 
sources of almost all the Worst faults, both of men and 
women. The latter are particularly accused, — and not 
without reason, — of vanity^ the vice of little minds, 
chiefly conversant with trifling subjects. Pride and 
vanity have been supposed to differ so essentially, as 
hardly ever to be found in the «ame person. **' Too 
proud to be vain," is a common expression ; by which, I 
suppose, is meant, too pro^d to be over-anxious for the 
admiration of others : but this seems to be founded on 

« Matt. T. 
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mistake. Pride is, I think, an high opuiion of one's 
selfj and an affected contempt of othei-s: I say qffectec[ ; 
for, that it is not a rscd contempt, is evident from this— 
tliat the lowest object of it is itnpoitant enough to tor- 
ture the proud man's heart, only by refusing him the 
homage and admiration he requires. Thus Haman 
could relish none of the advantages in which he valued 
himself^ whilst that Mordecai, whom he pretended to 
despise sat still in the king's gate, And would not bow 
to him as he passed. — Hut, as the proud man's coli- 
tempt of others is only assumed with a view to awe 
them into reverence by his pretended superiority, so it 
does not preclude an extreme inward anxiety about 
their^opinions, and a slavish dependen^te on them for 
all his gratifications. Pride, though a distinct passion, 
is seldom unaccompanied by vanity, which is an ex- 
travagant desire of admiration. . Indeed, I never saw an 
insolgot pei*son, in whom a discerning eye might not 
discover a very large share of vanity and of envy, its 
usual companion. One may, nevertheless, see many 
vain persons who are not proud ; thoqgh they desire to 
be admired, they do not always admire themselves : but, 
as timid minds are apt to despair of those things, tliey 
earnestly wish for, so you will often see the woman who ' 
is most anxious to be thought handsome, most inclined 
to be dissatisfied with her looks, and to think all the as- 
sistance of art too little, to attain the end desired. To 
this cause, I believe, we may generally attribute af- 
fectation ; which seems to imply a mean opinion of 
one's own real form, or character, while we strive 
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against nature to alter ourselves by ridiculous contor- 
tions of body, or by feigned sentiments and unnatural 
manners. There is no art so mean, which this meaa 
passion will not descend to for its gratification; — ^no 
creature so insignificant, whose incense it will not 
gladly receive. Far from despising others, the vain 
man will court them with the most assiduous adulation ; 
in hopes, by feeding their vanity, to induce them to 
supply the craving wants of his own. He will put on 
the guise of benevolence, tenderness, and friendship, 
where he feels not the least degree of kindness, in order 
to prevail on good-nature and gratitude to like and to 
commend him : but if, in any particular case, he fancies 
the airs of insolence and contempt may succeed better, 
he makes no scruple to assume them ; though so awk-^ 
wardly, that he still appeal's to depend on the breath of 
the person he would be thought to despi^. Weak and 
timid natures seldom venture to ti*y this last method ; 
and, when they do, it is without the assurance necessary 
to carry it on with success: but a bold and confident 
mind will oflener endeavor to command and extort ad- 
miration than to court it. As women are more fearful 
than men, perhaps tliis may be one reason why they 
are more vain than proud; whilst tlie other sex ar^ 
oftener proud than vain. It is, I suppose, from some 
opinion of a ceitain greatness of mind accompanying 
the one vice ratlier than the other, that many will 
readily confess their pride, nay, and even be proud of 
their pride, whilst every creature is ashamed of being 
convicted of vanity. You see, however, that the end of 
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both is the same, though pursued by different means : 
or, if it diffeii9j it is in the importance of ti>e subject. 
— Whilst men ai-e pix>ud of power, of wealth, dignity, 
learning, or abilities, young women are usually am- 
bitious of nothing more than to be admired for their 
pei'sons, fheir dress, or their mpst trivial accomplish- 
ments* The homage of men is their gr«nd object ; but 
tliey only desire them to be in love with their persons^ 
careless bow despicable their minds appear, teven to 
these their pretended adorers. I have known a woman 
so vain as to boast of the most disgraceful addresses ; 
being contented to be thought meanly of, in points the 
most intei*est}ng to her honor, for the sake of having it 
knojvn, that her pei^son was attractive enough to make a 
man transgress the bounds of respect due to her char- 
acter, which was not a vicious one, if you except this 
intemfHerate vanity. But this passion too often leads 
to the roost ruinousL- actions, always comjpts the heart, 
and, when indulged, rendera it, perhaps, as displeasing 
in the sight of the Almighty, as those feults which find 
least mercy from the world : yet, alas ! it is a passion so 
prevailing, I bad almost said universal, in our sex, that 
it requires all the efforts of reason, and all the assistance 
of grace, totally to subdue it. Religion is indeed the 
only effectual remedy for this evil. If our hearts are 
not dedicated to God, they will, in some way or other, 
be dedicated to the world, both in yooth and age. If 
our- actions are not eoustantly referred to Him, — if his 
approbation and &vor be not our principal object, we 
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shall certainiy take up with the applause oi men, ami 
make that the ruliug motive of our conduct. How 
melancholy is it to see this phantom so eagerly fol- 
lowed through" life ; whilst all that is truly valuable to 
us, is looked upon with indifference, or, at best, made 
subordinate to this darling pursuit ! 

Equally vain ^nd absiurd is every scheme of life that 
is npt subservient to, and does not terminate in, that 
great end of our being, the attainment of real excel- 
lence, and of the &vor of God. Whenever this becomes 
sincerely our object, then will pride and vanity, envy, 
ambition, covetousness, and every evil passion, lose their 
power over us ; and we shall, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, ''walk humbly with our God." We shall then 
cease to repine under our natural or accidental disad- 
vantages, and feel dissatisfied only with our moral de- 
fects;-^ we shall love and respect all our fellow crea- 
tures, as the children of the same dear parent, and par- 
ticularly those who seek to do bis will: All our delight 
will 'be *<in the saints that are in the earth, and in such 
as excel in virtue.^ We shall wish to cultivate good- 
will, and to promote innocent enjoyment,'wherever we 
are: — we shall strive to please, not from vanity, but 
from benevolence. Instead of contemplating our own 
fencied perfections, or even our real superiority, with 
self-complacence, religion will teach us to ''look into 
ourselves^ and fear :" — the best of us, God knows, have 
enough to fear, if we honestly search into all the dark 
recesses of the heart, and bring out every thought and 
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intentioti iairly to the light, to be tried by the precepts 
of our pure and holy religion. 

It is with the i*ules *of the Gospel we must cooiparo 
ourselves, and not with the world around us; for we 
Imo w, ^ that the many are wicked ; and that we . must 
not be conformed to the world." 

How necessary it is, fi-equeutly thus to enter into 
ourselFes, and seai-ch out our spirit, will appear, if we 
consider, how much the human heart is prone to insin- 
cerity, and how often, from being first led by vanity into 
attempts to impose upon others, we come at last to im*' 
pose on ourselves. 

There is nothing more common than to see people 
full into the most ridiculous mistakes, with regard to 
their own characters: but 1 can by no means /allovtr 
such mistakes to be unavoidable, and thei*efore inno<- 
cent: Xhey arose from voluntary insincerity, and are 
continued for ^ want of that strict honesty towards our- 
selves and others, which the Scripture calls singUneas 
of heart; and. which, in modem language, is termed 
aimplidty : — the most enchanting of all qualities, es* 
teemed and beloved in proportion to its i-areness* 

He who "require truth in the inward parts," will not 
excuse our self-deception ; for he has commanded us 
to examine ourselves diligently, and has given us such 
rules as can never mislead us, if we desire the truth, 
and are willing to see our faults, in order to correct 
them. But this is the point in wlrich we are defective : 
we are desirous to gain our own approbation, as well as 
that pf others, at a cheapQr rate than that of being real- 
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ly what we ought to be ; and we take pains to persuade 
ourselves that we are that, which we indolently admire 
and approve. 

There is nothing in which this self-deception is more 
notorious, than in what regards sentiment and feeling. 
Let a vain young woman be told, that tenderness and 
softness is the peculiar charm of the sex; that even 
their weakness is lovely, and their fetus becomiDg; and 
you will presently observe her grow so tender as to be 
ready to weep for a fly ; so fearful, that she starts at a 
fealher ; and so weak heaited, tliat the smallest accident 
quite overpowers her. Mer fondness and affection be* 
come fulsome and ridiculous; her compassion grows 
contemptible weakness; and her apprehensiveness the 
most abject cowardice: for, when once she quits the 
direction of Nature, she knows not where to stop, and 
continually exposes herself by the most' absurd ex- 
tremes. 

Nothing so effectually defeats its own ends as this 
kind of affectation; for, though warm affections and 
tender feelings are beyond measure amiable and charqi- 
ing, when perfectly natural, and kept under the due 
control of reason and principle ; yet nothing is so truly 
disgusting as the affectation of them, or even tbe un- 
bridled indulgence of such as are real. 

Remember, liiy dear, that our feelings were not ^giv- 
en us for our ornament, but to spur us on to right ac- 
tions. — Compassion, for instance, was not impressed 
upon the human heart, only to adorn the .fair face with 
tears, and to give an agreeable languor to tbe eyes; it 
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was (Resigned to excite our utmost endeavors to relieve 
the sufierer. Yet, how oflen.have I heard that selfish 
weakness, which flies from the »ght of distress, digni- 
fied with the name of tenderness ; — ^ My fiiend is, i hear, 
In tlie deepest afQictioq and misery ; — I'liave not seen 
her,; — ^fgi* indeed I cannot bear such scenes,— thev afiect 
me too much ! — ^Those* who have less sensibility, are fitter 
for this world ; — ^but, foe my part, I own, I am not able 
to support such things. — ^I shall not attempt to visit her, 
till I hear she has recovered her spirits." This have I 
heard said, with an air of complacence ; and the poor 
selfish creature has persuaded herself that she had finer 
feelings than those g^erous friends, who are sitting pa- 
tiently in the house of mourning, — ^watching, in silence, 
the proper moment to pour in the balm of comfort ; — 
who suppressed their own sensations, and only attend- 
ed to tljose of the afflicted person; and whose tears 
fiowed in secret, whilst their eyes and voice were taught 
to enKven the sinking heart witli the appearance of 
cheerfulness. 

Tiiat soft of tenderness, which makes us useless, may 
indeed be pitied and excused, if owing to natural imbe- 
eility ; but, if it pretends to loveliness and excellence, it 
becomes truly contemptible. 

The same degree of active courage is not to be ex* 
pected Jn woman as in man ; and not belonging to her 
i»ature, it is not agreeable in her: But passive courage, 
— ^patience and fortitude undex sufierings, — ^presence of 
mind, and calm resignation in danger, — are surely de- 
Arable in every rational creature; especially In one' 
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professing to believe in an over-ruling Provitlence, in 
which we may at all times quietly confide, and which 
we may safely trust wit|i every event that does not de- 
pend ufK)n our own will. Whenever .}t)u finA youraelf 
deficient in tfitese virtues, let it be a subject of shame 
and humiliati6n, — ^not of vanity and self-complacence: 
do not fancy yourself the more amiable for that which 
really makes you despicable ; — but content yourself with 
the faults and weaknesses that belong to you, without 
putting on more by way of oraament. With regard to 
tenderness, remember that compassion is best shown 
by an ardor to relieve, — and affection by assiduity to pro- 
mote tlie good and happiness of the persons you love : 
that tears are unamiablc, instead of being ornamental, 
when voluntarily indulged; and can never be attractive 
but when thev flow irresistibly, and avoid observation 
as much as iiossibie : 'Tlie same may be said of every 
other mark 6f passion ; it attracts our sympathy, if invol- 
untary and not designed for our notice ; it offends, if we 
see that it is purposely indulged and intruded on our 
observation. 

Another point, on which the heart is apt to* deceive- 
itself, is generosity. We cannot bear to suspect our- 
selves of base and ungenerous feelings ; therefore we 
let them work without attending to them, or we en- 
deavor to find out some belter h^iotive f(3r those actions, 
which really flow from envy and malignity. Before 
VQU flatter youraelf, that you are a generous benevolent 
person, take care to examine whether you are really 
glad of evejy advantage and excellence, which your 
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fiiends and companions possess, though they are such 
as you are yourself deficient in. If your sister or friend 
makes a greater proficiency than yourself in any accom- 
plishment, which you are in pursuit ofj do you never 
wish to stop her progress, instead of trying to hasten your 
own? 

The boundaries between virtuous emulation and vicious 
envy are very nice, and may be easily mistaken.^— 
The first will awaken your attention to your owia de- 
fects, an 1 excite your endeavors to improve; the last' 
will -make you repine at the improvements of others, 
and wish to rob them of the praise they havC deserved. 
©o you sincerely rejoice when your sister is enjoying 
pleasure or commendation, though you are at the same 
time in disagreeable or mortifying circuiristances ? — Do 
you delight to see her approved and beloved, even by 
those who do not pay you equal attention ! — Are you 
afiiicted ahd humbled, when ^6 is found to be in fault, 
though you yourself are remarkably clear from the 
same offence ? — If your heart assures you of the affirm- 
ative to tliese questions, then may you think yourself 
a kind sister, and a generous friend : for you must ob- 
serve, my dear, that scarcely any creature is so depraved 
as not to be capable of kind afi^ctions in some circum- 
stances. We are all naturally benevolent, when no 
selfish interest interferes, and where no advantage is to 
be given up : we can all pity disti-ess, when it lies com- 
plaining at our feet, and confesses our supeiiority and • 
hnppier situation : but J have seen the sufiferer himself 
become the object of en^y and ill-wiU, aa toon as hit 
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fortitude and greatness of mind had begun to attract ad- 
miration, and 16 make the envious peraon'feel tlie supe- 
riority of virtue above good fortune. 
^ To take sincere pleasure in the blessings and excel- 
lences, of others, is a much siuer maik of benevolence, 
than to pity their calamities^ and you must always ac- 
knowledge yourself ungenerous and selfish, whenever 
you are less ready to "rejoice with them tliat do re- 
joice," than fo " weep with thehi that weep." .If ever 
your commendations of others are forced from you, 
by the feapr of betraying your envy,— or if ever you, 
feel a secret desire to mention something that may 
abate the admiration given them, do not try to conceal 
the base disposition from yourself, since that is not the 
way to cure it. 

Human nature is ever liable to corruption, and has in 
it the seeds of every vice, as well as of eveiy virtue i 
and) the 'first will be continually shooting forth and 
growing up, if not carefully watched and rooted out as 
fiist as they appear. It is the business of religion to pu- 
lifyand exalt us, from a state of imperfection and infirm- 
ity, to that which i^ necessary and essential to happi- 
ness. Envy would make us miserable in Heaven itself, 
could it be admitted there ; for we must there see beings 
far more excellent, and consequently more happy than 
ourselves : and till we can rejoice in seeing virtue re- 
warded in proportion to its degre'^ we can never hope 
to be among the number of the blessed. 

Watch then, my dear child, and observe every evil 
{MTOpensity of your heart, that you may m time correct 
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it, with the assistance of that grace which alone can 
ponquerthe evils of oar nature, and wiiich you must 
constantly and earnestly implore. 

I must add, that even those vices . which you would 
most blush to own, and which most effectually defile 
and vUify the female heftrt, may by degrees be introduced 
into yours, — ^to the ruin of 'that virtue^ without which, 
misery atid shame must be your portion,--Hin]eB8 the 
avenues of the heart are guarded (>y a sincere abhor- 
rence of every thing that appfoaches towards evil. 
Weuld you be of the number of those blessed, *^ who- 
are pure in heart," — you must hate and avoid every 
thing, both in books and in conversation, that conveys 
impure ideas, however neatly clothed in decent language, 
or recommended to your taste by pretended refinementSi 
and tender sentiments, — ^by eleganee ef style, or force of 
wit and genius. 

I must not now begin to give you my thoughts on the 
regulation of the aiiections, as that is a subject of too 
much consequence to be soon dismissed : — I shall dedi« 
eate to it my next letter: in the meantime, believe me^ 

Your ever affectioni^te. 
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LETTER V. 



ON THE REGULATION OP THE APPECTIONB. 

The attachments of the heart, on which almost all the 
happiness or misery of life depends, are roost interesting 
objects of our consideration. I shall give my dear Niece 
the observations which experience has enabled me to 
draw from real life, and not fr^m what others have said 
or written, however great their authority. . 

The first attachment of young hea|[$s is Jriendsk^y^^ 
the noblest and happiest of affections when real and 
built on a solid foundation ; but, oftener pernicious than 
useful to very young people, because the connexion it* 
self is ill understood, and the subject of it ^quendy ill 
chosen. Their first error is that of supposing equality 
of age, and exact similarity of disposition, indispensaUy 
requisite in fiiends; whereas these are circumstances 
which in a great measure disqualify them from assisting 
each other in moral improvements, or supplying each 
other's defects; they expose them to the same dangers, 
and incline them to encourage rather than correct each 
other's failings. 

The grand cement of this kind of friendship is telling 
secrets, which they call confidence : and I verily believe 
that the desire of having secrets to tell has often helped 
to draw nlly girls into very unhappy adventures. If 
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, tfaey have no loyer, or amour to talk o^ the too frequen* 
subject of their confidence, as betraying the secrets of 
their families ; or conjuring up fancied hardships to com- 
plain of against their parents or relations : this odious 
cabal, they call friendship ; and fiincy themselves digni- 
fied by the profession : but nothing is more different 
from the reality, as is seen by observing how generally 
those early friendships drop ofi^ as the parties advance 
inyeananclundeiBtaDdiiig. 

Do not you, my dear, be too ready to profess a friend- 
ship ^th any of your young companions. Love them, 
and be always ready to serve and oblige them, and to 
promote all thdir innocent gratifications: but,«be very 
earefiil bow you enter into confidence with girls of 
your own age. Rather choose some person of riper 
years and judgment,^ whose good nature and worthy 
principles may assure you of her readiness to do you a 
service, and of her candor and condescension towards 
. you. 

I do not expect that youth should delight to associate 
with age, or should lay open its feelings and inclinations . 
to such' as have almost forgot what they were, or how to 
Hiake proper allowance for them : but if you are fortu- 
nate enough to meet with a young woman, eight or ten 
years older than yourself^ of good sense and gdod prin- 
ciples, to whom you can make yourself agreeable, it 
may be one of the happiest circumstances of your life. 
She will be able to advise and to improve you, — and 
your desire of this assistance will recommend yoii to her 
taate, as much as ber superior abilitiea will recommend 
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her to you. Such a connexioii will aifi>rd you mate 
fiieasure, as well as ipore profit, than you xan expeet 
fiY>in a girl like yourself^ equally unprovided with know- 
ledge, prudence, or any of those qualifications which afe 
necessary to make society deligfatfiil. 

With a fiiend, such as I have described, of twenty- 
three or twenQr-four years of age, you can haidly pass 
an hour without finding yoUrself brought forward in 
some useful knowledge ; without learning something of 
the world, or <^ your own nature; some, rule of beha- 
vior, or some necessary caution in the conduct of li&: 
for even in the gayest conversations, such useful hints 
may oflen be gathered from tiiose whose knowledge 
and experience are much bey<md our own. Whenever 
you find yourself in real want of advice, or seek the re- 
lief of unburdening your heait, such a friend will be 
able to judge of the feelings you describe, or of the cir- 
cumstances you are in, — ^periiaps fit>m her own experi- 
ence, or, at least, fit)m the knowledge she will have 
gained of human nature, she will be able to pmnt out 
your dangers, itnd to guide you into the right path,-— or, 
if she finds herself incapable, she will have the prudence 
to direct you to some abler adviser. The age I have 
mentioned wilFnot prevent her joining in your pleasures^ 
nor win it make her a dull or grave companion ; on the 
M>ntrary she will have more materials for entertaining 
^ooversation, and her liveliness will show itself more 
tgreeably than in one of your own age. — ^Yours, there- 
bre, will be the advantage in such a connexion ; yet do 
lot despair of being admitted into i% if you Ittve mi 
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atniable' and docile, dispositiod. tDgenuous youth has 
many charms for a benevolent nund ; and, as nothing is 
more endearing than the exercise of benevolence, the 
hope of being useful and beneficial to you, will make her 
fond of your company. - 

I have known some of the sweetest and most delight* 
All connexions between persons of difierent ages, in 
which the elder has received the highest gratification 
from tbe afi^ction and docility of the younger; whilst 
the latter has gained the noblest advantages from the 
conversation and counsels of her wiser friend. Nor has 
the attachment been without use as well as pleasure to 
the elder party. She has found- that there is no better 
way of im]3roving one's own attainments, than by im- 
pairting them to another; and the desire of doing this in 
tbe most acceptable way, has added a sweetness and 
gentleness to her manner, and taught her the arts of in- 
sinuating instruction, and of winning the heart, while 
she convinces the understanding. 

I hope, my dear, you in your turn will be this useful 
and engaging friend to- your younger companions, par- 
ticularly to your listers and brothers, who ought ever, — 
unless they should prove unworthy, — ^to be your near- 
est and dearest friends, whose interest and welfare you 
are bound to desire as. much as your own. If you ai*e 
wanting here, do not fancy yourself qualified for friend- 
ship with others, but, be assured, your. heart is too nar- 
row and sel^h for so generous an affection. 

Remember that the end of true friendship is the good 
of its object, and the cultivation of virtue, in two hearts 
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emulous of each other, and desirous to perpetuate their 
society beyond the grav^ Nothing can be more con* 
"trary to this end than that mutual intercourse c^ ilatteiy 
which some call fiiendsbip. A real friend will ven- 
ture to displease me, rather than indulge my &ulty 
inclinations, or increase my natural frailties,; she will 
endeavor to make me acquainted with myself, and 
will put me upon guarding the weak parts of my char^ 
acter. 

Friendship, in the highest sense of the word, can only 
subsist between persons of strict integrity, and true 
generosity. Before you &ncy yourself possessed of 
such a treasure, you should examine the value of your 
own heart, and see how well it is qualified for so sacred 
a connexion : and then a harder task remains ; — ^to find 
out whether the object of your affection is also endued 
with the same virtuous disposition. Youth and inex- 
perience are ill able to penetrate into characters: the 
least appearance of good attracts their admiration, and 
they immediately suppose they have found the object 
they pursued. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that ther judgment 
can only be formed by experience, which generally 
comes too late for our own use, and is seldom accept- 
ed for that of others. I fear it is in vain for me to tell 
you what dangerous mistakes I made in the early choice 
of friends ; how incapable I then was of finding out 
such a£^ were fit for me, and how little I was acquaint- 
ed with the true nature of friendship, when I thought 
myself most fervently engaged in it j-^— I am sensible all 
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this will hardly persuade you to choose by the eyerof 
others, or even to suspect that your ownr may be d^ 
ceived. Yet, if you should give any weight to my ob^ 
servations, it may not be quite useless to mention to 
you some of the essential requisites in a friend; and 
to exhort you ncFer to choose one in whom they aie 
wanting. 

The first of thesje is a deep and sincere regud for 
religion. If your friend draws her principles. fix>m the 
seme source with yourself^ if the gospel precepts «re 
the rule o€ her life, as well as youis, you will always 
know what to expect firom her, and have one commoB 
standard of right and wrong to refer to, by which to 
regulate all material points of conduct. The wonEMSi 
who thinks lightly of sacred things, or who is ever heard 
to speak of them with levity or indi^rence, camiot 
reasonably be expected to pay a more s^obs regard to 
the laws of friendship, or to be uni£;»rmly punctual in 
the perfbnnance of any of the duties of society : take 
no such person to your bosom, however recommended 
by good-humor, wit,^r any other qualification ; nor let 
gaiety or thoughtlessness be deemed an excuse for offend- 
ing in this important point: a person habituirted to the 
love and reverence of religion and virtue, no more wanti 
the guard of serious consideration to restrain her fimn 
specdking disrespectfully of them, than to prevent her 
speaking ill of her dearest^fiiend. In the liveliest hour 
of mirth, the innocent heart can dictate nothing* but 
what is innocent; it will immediately take alarm at di« 
apprehension of doing wrong, and stop at once in tht 
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full career of youthful sprightliness^ if remuKled of the 
neglect or transgression of any duty. Watch for these 
symptoms of innocence and goodnessj and admit no one 
to your endre afl^ction, who would ever persuade you to 
make light of any sort of offence, or who can treat with 
levity or contempt, imy person or thing that bears a 
relation to religion: 

A due regard to reputation is the next indispensable 
qualification: — "Have regard to thy name," saith the 
wise son of Sirach' ; " for that will continue with thee 
above a thousand great treasures of gold.** The young 
pofson who is careless of blame, and indifierent to the 
esteem of the wise and prudent part of the wortd, is 
not only a most dangerous companion, but gives a cer- 
tain proof of the want of rectitude in her bwn mind. 
Discretion is the guardian of all the virtues ; and, when 
she forsakes them, they cannot long resist the attacks 
of an enemy. There is a profligacy of spirit in defying 
the rules of decorum, and despising censure, which sel- 
dom ends otiierwise than in extreme corruption and 
utter ruin. Modesty and prudence are qualities that 
early display themselves, and are easily discerned : where 
these do not appear, you should avoid, not only friend- 
shipy but eveiy step towards intimacy, lest your own 
character should sitfler with that of your companion ; 
but, where they shine forth in any eminent degree^ you 
may safoly cultivate an acquaintance, in the reasonable 
hope of finding the solid fiuits of virtue beneath such 
sweet and promising blossom^: should you be disap- 
pointed^ you will at least have run no risk in tiie seanh 
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•Iter them, and may cheiifili as a creditable acqunntance 
tHe penon so adoraed, tiiougfa she may not deserve a 
place in your inmost heart. 

Tlfe uoderBtanding must next be examined : mnd tfils 
is a point which requires so much understanding to 
judge of in another, that I must earnestly recommend 
to you, not to rely entirely on your own, but to take the 
opinion of your older fiiends. 1 do not wicdi you to 
seek for hright and uncommon talents, though these are 
sources of inexhaustible delight and improvement, when 
found in company with solid judgment and sound prin- 
ciples. Good sense, by which I mean a capacity for 
reasoning justly, and discerning truly, applied to the 
uses of life, and exercised in distinguishing characters, 
and directing conduct, is alone neceBsary to an intimate 
connexion ; but, without this, the best intentions, though 
<«Grtain of reward hereafter, may foil of producing their 
effects in this lifo: nor can they finn^y constitute the 
character of an useful and valuable friend. On the other 
hand, the most dazzling genius, or the most engaging 
wit and humor, can but ill answer the purposes of fiiend- 
•bip, without p^in common sense, and a foeulty of just 
reasoning. 

What can one do with those who will not be answer- 
ed with reason, — and who, when you are endeavoring 
to convince or persuade them by serious arguments, will 
parry the blow with a witty repartee or a stroke of poig- 
nant miUery>? i know not whether such a reply is less 
provoking than that of an obstinate fool, who answers 
your strongest reasons viritb,—** What you say, may be 
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very true ; but this is my way of thinking." A smaU 
acquaintance .with the world, will show you inatancea of 
the moat abaurd and foolish conduct in persons of bril- 
liant garts and entertaining iSiCultieB. But how trifling 
is the talent of diverting an idle hour, compared with 
true wisdom and prudence, whi<^ are perpetually want- 
ed to direct us safely and hapinly through life, and to 
make us useful and valuable to others!. 

Fancy, I know, wfli have her share in fiiendsbip/aa 
well as in love ; — ^you must please as weH as serve me, 
before I can love you as the fiiend of my heart But the 
ftculdes that please for an evening may not please for 
life. The humorous man so^i runs through his stock 
of odd stories, mimiekry, and jest ; and the wit, by con- 
stant repeated flashes, confounds and tires one's intellect, 
instead of enlivening it with agreeable surprise : but good 
sense can neither tir& nor wear out; it improves by 
exercise, — and increases in value, the more it is known: 
the pleasure it gives in convensation, is lasting and 
aatisAtctory, because it is. accompanied with improve- 
ment; its wor^i is proportioned to the occasion that 
6alls for it, and rises highest, on the n^ost interesting 
topics; the heart, as well as the understanding, finds 
Its account in it : and our noblest interests are promot- 
ed by the entertainment we receive from such a com- 
panion. 

A gppd-temper is the next qualification ; the value 
of which, in a friend, you will want no ailments to 
prove, when you are truly convinced of the necessity 
of it in yourself^ which I shall eodeavcHr to show you 
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in a following letter. But, as this Is a quality m which 
you may be deceived, without a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance, you must not be hasty in forming connex- 
ions, before you have hcul sufficient -opportunity for 
making observations' on this head. A young person, 
when pleased and enlivened by the presence of her 
youthful companions, seldom shows ill temper : which 
must be extreme indeed, if it is not at least controlla- 
ble in such situations. But you must watch her beha- 
vior to her own family, and the degree of estimation 
^ she stands in with them.. Observe her manner to ser- 
vants and inferiors, to children, and even to animals. 
See in what manner she bears disappointments, contra- 
diction, and restraint; and w^at degree of vexation 

ft. she expresses on any accident of loss or trouble. I^ 
in such little trials, she shows a meek, resigned, and 
cheerful temper, she will probably preserve it on great- 
er occasions ; but if she is impatient and discontented 
under these, how will she support the fiir greater evils 

* which may i)wait her in h«;r progress through life ? — ^If 
you should have an opportunity of seeing her in sick- 
ness, observe whether her complaints are of a mild and 
gentle kind, forced firom her by pains, and restrained as 
much as possible; or whether they are expressions of a 
turbulent, rebellious mind, that hardly submits to the 
Divine hand.' See whether she is tractable, consid- 
erate, kind, and grateful to those about her; or whether 
she takes the opportunity, which their compassfoo gives 
her, to tyrannise over and torment them. Women are 
. hi general very hable to ill health, which must neces- 
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saiiiy. make ihem, in some measure, troubldBome aod 
disagreeable to those tbey live with. They sbouldi 
therefore, take the more pains to )igfaten the burden as 
much as possibj^ by patience and good humor; and -be 
careful not to let tbeir infirmities break in on tlie health, 
freedom, or^^joyments of otheis, more than is need- 
ful and jusL Some ladies seem to think it very inor- 
proper &r any person within their reach to enjoy a 
mom^t's comfort while the^are in pain; and make 
no soruple of sacrificing to their own least convenience) 
whenever they are indisposed, the proper rost, meals, or 
refreshments of their servants, and even sometimes of 
their husbands and children. But their selfushness de-' 
iea|8 its own purpose, as it weakens that affection and 
tender pity which excites the most assiduous services, ^k 
and affords the most healing balm to the heart of the 
sufiT^rer. 

I have already expressed my wishes that your chosen 
fiiend may be some years older than yourself; but thift 
is an advantage not always to be obtained. Whatever 
be her age, — rdigwn, discretion, good sense, and good 
tonper, must on no account be dispensed with; and, 
till you can find one so qualified, you had better make 
DO closer connexion than that of a mutual intercourse 
of civilities and good offices. But if it is always your 
aim to mix with' the best company, and to be wocthy of 
such society, you will probably meet with some one 
among them deserving your affection, to whom you may 
be' equally.agreeable. 

When I speak of the best eompany, I do not mean in 
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the common acceptation of the word, — ^persons of high 
rank and fortune, — but rather the most worthy and sen- 
ISible. It is, however, very important to a young wo- 
man, to be introduced intd life on a respectable footing, 
and to converse with those whose manners and style of 
life may polish her behavior, refine her sentiments, and 
give her consequence in the eyes of the world. Your 
equals in rank are most proper for intimacy, bnt to be 
MDietimes amongst your superiors is every way desSiable' 
'..and advantageous, unless it should inspire you with 
pride, or with the foolish desire of emulating their gran- 
deur and expense. 

Above all things, avoid intimacy with those of low 
birth and education ! nor think it a mark of humility 
^b to delight in such society : for, it much oftener proceeds 
* . from the meanest kind of pride, that of being the head 
of the company, and seeing your companions subser- 
vient to you. The servile flatteiy and submission, 
which usually recommend such people, and make 
amends for their ignorance and want of conversation, will 
infiil'lifoly corrupt your heart, and make all company in- 
Enpid from whom you cannot expect the same homage. 
Your manners and Acuities, instead of improving, m(%, 
be continually lowered to suit you to your companions;; . -^ 
and, believe me, you will find it no easy matter, to raise 
them . again to a level with those of polite and well- 
informed people. 

The greatest kindness and civitity to inferiors is per« 
fectly connstent wkh proper caution on this head* 

7 
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Treat them always with affiibility, and talk to theni of 
their own aflSurs, with an affectionate interest : but never 
make them familiar, nor admit diem as associates in your 
diveraons: but, above all, never trust them with your 
secrets, which is putting yourself entirely in their power, 
and subjecting yourself to the most shameful slaveiy. 
The only reason for making choice of such confi- 
dants, must be the certainty that they will not venture 
to blame or contradict inclinations, which you are con- 
scious no true fiiend would encourage: but this is a 
meanness into which, I trust, you are in no danger of 
fiilling. I rather hope you will have the laudable am- 
bition of spending your time chiefly with those whose 
superior talents, education, and politeness, may continu- 
ally improve you, and whose society will do you honor* ^ 
However, let no advantage of this kind weigh- against ^ 
the want of principle. T have long ago resolved with 
David, that, as far as lies in my power, '* I will not know 
a wicked person." Nothing can compensate for the 
contagion of bad example, and for the danger of wear- 
ing off by use that abhorrence of evil actions and senti- 
ments which every innocent mind sets out witli, but 
which an indiscriminate acquaintance with the world 
soon abates, and at length destroys. 

If you are good, and seek friendship only among the 
good, I trust you will be happy enough to find it. The 
wise son of Sirach pronounces that you will. — ^ A faith-^ 
Xul friend," saith he, " is the medicine of life ; and he 
that feareth the Lord| shall find him. Whoso feareth 
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the Lord, shall direct hisTriendship aright; fi>r as he-is, 
so shall his neighbor be also."* — In the same admirable 
book, you will find directions how to choose and. pre- 
serve a fiiend. Indeed there is hardly a circumstance 
in life, concemuig which you may not there meet with 
the best advice imaginable. Caution hi making friend- 
ships is particularly recommended. — ^^'^Be in peace Yfith 
many, nevertheless have but one counsellor of a thou- 
sand. — 4f thou wouldst get a fiiend, prove him first, 
"and be not hasty to credit him ; for some man is a fiiend 
for his own occasion, and will not abide in the day of 
trouble. And there is a friend, who, being turned to 
enmity and strife, will discover thy reproach.^f Again, 
— ** some fiiend is a companion at the table, and will not 
'^ > continue in the day of thy afiliction ; but in thy pros- 
perity he will be as thyself, and will be bold over thy 
aervants: if thou be brought low, he will be against 
thee, and will hide himself fit>m thy face." Chap. ix. 
10. — ** Forsake not an old fiiend: fi>r the new is not 
comparable to him. — ^A new fi-iend is as new wine; 
when it is old, thou shalt drink it with pleasure.'' 

When you have discreetly chosen, the next point is 
how to preserve your fiiend. Numbers, complain of the 
fickleness and ingratitude of those on whom th^ be- 
stowed their afi^tion ; but few examine whether what 
diey complain of^ is not owing to themselves. Affec- 
tion is not like a portion of freehold land, which once 
settled upon you ia a polssession for ever, withc^ut fiur- 
ther trouble on your part. If you grow less deservingi 
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'or less attentive to please, you must expect to see tiie 
effects of your remissness^ in the gradual dectin^ of x 
your friend's esteem and attachment Resentment and 
reproaches will not recall what you have lost ; but^ on 
the contraiy, will hasten the dissolution of every remain- 
ing tie. The best remedy is, to ienew your care and 
assiduity to deserve and cultivate afi^tion, without 
seeming to have perceived its abatement. Jealousy and 
distrust are the bane of friendship, whose esBOUce is es- 
teem and affiance! but if jealousy is expressed by ud* 
kind upbnddiDgs, or, what is worse, by cold, haughty 
looks, and insolent contempt, it can hardly fail, if often 
repeated, to realize the misfortune^ which at first, perhaps, 
was imaginary. Nothing can be more an antidote to 
affection, than such behavior ; or than the cause of it, ^ 
which, in reality, is nothing but pride ; though the jeal- 
ous person would fain attribute it to-uncommon tender- 
liess and delicacy : but tenderness is never so exiffessed ; 
it is, indeed, deeply sensible of unkindness, but it can- ~ 
not be unkind ;— it may subsist with anger, but not Vitb 
contempt; — ^it may. be weakened, or even killed by in- 
gratitude ; but it cannot be changed into hatred* Re- 
member always, that if you would be Uwedy you must be 
amiahle. Habit may,.indeed, for a time, supply die de- 
ficiency of merit: what we have long loved, we do not 
easily. cease to love; but habit will at length be con- ^ 
quered by frequent disgusts. — ^* whoso casteth a stone at 
the bi«^ frayeth them away; and he &at upbraideth 
his friend, breaketh friendship. Though thou drewest 
a sword at thy friend, yet despair not for there nuy be a 
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netamliig to fiivor. If Aou hast opened thy moiitk 
against thy fiiend, fear not, for there may be a reconcfli- 
ation ; excepting for upbraiding^or pride^ or disdosin^ of 
secrets, or a treacherous timmd^^— for, for these things, 
every firiend will depart." * 

I have hitherto spoken of a fhend in the singular 
number, rather in compliance with the notions of most 
writers, who have treated x>f fiiendship, and who gene^ 
rally suppose it can have but one object, than firom my 
own ideas. The highest kihd of friendship is indeed 
confined to one ; — ^I mean the conjugal ; which, in its 
perfection, is so entire and absolute an union of interest, 
will, and affection, as no other connexion can stand in 
competition with. But there are various d^;rees of 
fiiendship, which can admit of several objects, esteem- 
ed, and delighted in, for different qualities, — and whose 
separate rights are perfectly compatible. Perhaps it 
is not possible to love two persons exactly in the same 
degree ; yet, the difierence may be so small, that none 
of the parties can be certain on which side the scale 
preponcierates. 

It is narrowness of mind to wish to confine your 
fiend's affection solely to yo«nself^ since you are con- 
scious that, however perfect your attachment may be, 
you <^Lnuot possibly supply to her all the bleseings she 
may derive from several friends, who may each love 
her as well as you do, and may each contribute largely 
to her happiness. If she depends on you alone for aH 
the comforts and advantages of iii^idship, your absence 

♦ Ecel'at, zxii. 90. 
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«r d«ath mi^ kaTe her desokte uid fbrlorn. lij tlief»- 
£>re, you prelev her good to jour own sekfish gi«tffida« 
tion, you should rather striTe to muhq>ly her M&cida, aiid 
bo ready to embrace in your af^tiona all who love, aad 
deserve her love : this generosity will brineits own re- 
"^rard, by multiplying the sources of your pSeasures and 
auppcftts ; and your first fiiend will love you the more 
Ibr such an endearing proof of tlie extent of your affec- 
tion, which can stretch to receive all who iare dear tocher. 
But if, on the contraiy, eveiy mark of esteem shown 
to another excites uneamness or lesentment in you, 
the person you love must so6n fecA her connexion with 
you a burden and restnunt She can own no obligation 
lo so selfish an attachment : nor can her tenderness be 
increased by tlv^it which lessens her esteem« * If she is 
really fickle and ungratefiil, she is not worth your re^ 
proaches : if not, she must Ibe reasonably offended by 
fuch injurious imputations. 

You do not want to be told, that the strictest fidelity 
is required in firiendship: and, though possibly instances 
might be brought, in which even the secret of a fiiend 
mutt be sacrificed to the calls of justice and duty, yet 
these are rare and douUfiil cases, and we may venturo 
to pronounce, that, ^ Whoso discovereth secrets, ^oseth 
his credit, and shall never find a fiiend to his mind.** 
— ^^ Love thy friend, and be faithful unto him : but if 
thou betmyest his secrets, follow no more after him. 
]Por as a man that hath destroyed his enemy, so hast 
•thou destroyed the love of thy fiiend.r^As one that let- 
teth a bir4 go out of his hand, so hast thou let thy neigh- 
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Pta go. Follow no more after him, for he is too for off^ 
he ifl as a roe escaped out of the eaiare. — ^As-fbr a wound, 
it may be bound up ; and after revilings there may be re« 
concilement: but he that bewrayeth secrets, is without 
hope*"* 

But, in order tp reconcile this inviolable fidelity with 
the duty you owe to yourself^ or others, you must care- 
fully >guard against being made the ^repository of such 
secrets as are not fit4o be kept If your fiiend should 
engage in any unlawftil pursuits ;— if, for instance, she 
should intend to cany on an affidr of love, unknown to 
her parents ; you must first use your utmost endeavOTS to 
dissuade her Grotn it ; and, if she persists, positively and 
solemnly declare agaiust being a confidant in such a 
cuse. Suffer ber not to speak to you on the subject, and 
warn her to forbear acquainting you with any step she 
may propose to take towai-ds a marriage unsanctified by 
parental approbation. Tell her, you would think it your 
duty to apprise her parents of the danger into which she 
was throwing herself. However unkindly she may take 
this at the time, she will certainly esteem and love you 
the more for it, whenever she recovers a sense of her 
duty, oi: experiences the sad efiects of swerving fiwm it 

There is another case, which I should not chooae to 
suppose possible, in addresaiug myself to so young a per- 
son, was it not that too many instances of it have of late 
been exposed to public animadversion : I mean the case 
of a manded woman, who encourages or toierates ^e 
addresses of a lover. May no such person be, ever calksd 
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a fiiend of jour's ! but, if ever one whom, when iiino* 
cent, you had loved, should fall into so fiital an error, I 
can only say that, after proper remonstrances, you must 
immediately withdraw fix>m all intimacy and confidence 
with her: nor let the ahsurd pretence of innocent intent 
tUms, in such circumstances, prevail with you to lend 
your countenance, a moment, to disgraceful conduct. 
There cannot be innocence, in any degree of indulgence 
to unlawful pasaon. The sacred obligations of marriage 
are very ill understood by the wife, who can think her- 
self innocent, while she parleys with a lover, or with a 
' love,— and who does not shut her heart and ears against 
the most distant approaches of either. A virtuous wife, 
though she should be so unhappy as not to be secured, 
by having her strongest afiections fixed on her husband, 
— will never admit an idea of any other man, in the light 
of a lover; but, if such an idea should unawares intrude 
into her mind, she would instantly stifle it, before it grew 
strong enough to give her nuich uneasiness. Not to the 
most intimate friend, — ^hardly to her own soul, — ^would 
she venture to ponfess a weakness, she would so sincere- 
ly abhor. Whenever, therefore, such infidelity of heart 
is made a subject of confidence, depend upon it the cor-- 
ruption has spread far, and has been fiiultily indulged. 
Enter not into her counsels : show her the danger she is 
in, and then withdraw yourself from it, whilst you are 
yet unsullied by contagion. 

It has been supposed a duty of friendship to lay open 
every thought and every feeling of the heart no our 
fiiend: bu( I have just mentioned a case in which this 
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m not only unnecessaiy, but wrong, A dugraceful in- 
ulination, which we resolve to conquer, should be con- 
Qeided from every body ; and is more easily subdued 
when denied the indulgence of talking of its object; 
and, I think, there may be other instances, in which it 
would be most prudent to keep- our thoughts concealed 
evQn from our dearest friend. Some, things I would 
communicate to one fnend, and not to another, whom, 
perhaps, I loved better, because I mi^t know that my 
filBt fiiend was not so well qualified as the other to 
^unsel me on that particular sul^ect : a natural bias on 
her mind, some prevailing opinion, or some connexion 
with persons concerned, might make her an improper 
Qon£dant with regard to one particular, though qualified 
to be so on all other occasions. 

This confidence of friendship is indeed one of its 
aweetest pleasures and greatest advantages. The hu- 
man heart often stands in need of some kind and fidth- 
ful partner of its cares, in whom it may repose all its 
weaknessesu and with whom it is sure of finding the ten- 
derest sympathy. Far be it from me to shut up the 
heart with cold distrust, and rigid caution, or to adopt 
the odious maxim, that '^ we should live with a friend, 
88 if he. were one day to become an enemy." But we 
must not wholly abandon prudence in any sort of con- 
nexion ; since, when every guard is laid aside, our un- 
bounded openness noay injure others as well as ourselves. 
Secrets entrusted to us, must be sacredly kept, even from 
our nearest fiiend ; for we have no right to dispose of 
tfa^ Mcrets of others. 
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If there is danger ip making an improper choice of 
friends, my dear child, how much more fatal would it 
be to raistdEC in a stronger kind of attachment, — ^in that 
which leads to an irrevocable engagement for life ! yet 
BO much more is the understanding blindekl, when ouce 
the fancy is captivated, that it seems a desperate under- 
taking, to convince a girl in love that she has mistaken 
the character of the man she prefers. 

If the passions would wait for the decision of judg- 
ment, and if a young woman could have the same op- 
portunities of examining into the real character of her 
lover, as into that of a female candidate for her friend- 
ship, the same rules might direct you in the choice of 
both ; for, marriage being the highest state of friendship, 
the qualities requisite in a friend are still mere impor- 
tant in. a husband. But young women know so little 
of the world, especially of the other siex, and such pains 
are usually taken to deceive them, that they are eveiy 
way unqualified to choose for themselves, upon their 
own judgment. Many a heart-ache shall I feel for you, 
my sweet 'gu'l, if I live a few years longer ! — Since, not 
only all your happiness in this world, but your advance- 
ment in religion and virtue, or your apostasy from every 
good principle you have been taught, will probably de- 
pend on the companion you Sx to for life. . Happy win 
it be for you, if you are wisd and modest enough to 
withdraw from temptation, and preserve your heart free 
and open to receive the just recommendation of your 
parents: farther than a recommendation, I dare say^ 
they wiU never go, in an afiair which, though it should 
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be begun by them, ought never to.be proceeded in with- 
out your free concurrence. 

Whatever romantic notions you may hear or read o( 
depend upon it, thosb matches are the happi^t which 
are made on rational grounds ;— -on suitableness of char- 
acter, degree, and fortune, — on mutual esteem, t^nd the 
prospect of a real and permanent friendship. Far be it 
from me to advise you to many where you do not love ; 
— a mercenary marriage is a detestable prostitution : bi.% 
on the other hand, an union formed upon mere persona/ 
liking, without the requisite fbundSition of esteem, with- 
out the sanction of. parental approbation, and, conse- 
quently, without the blessing of God, can be productive 
of nothing but misery and shame. The passion, to 
which every consideration of duty and prudence is sac- 
rificed, instead of supplying the loss of all other advan- 
tages, will soon itself be changed into mutual distrust, — 
repentance, reproaches, — and finally, perhaps, into hatred. 
The distresses it brings will be void of every consolation ; 
you will have disgusted the friends who should be your 
support, — debased yourself in the eyes of the world, — 
and, what is much worse, in your own eyes, and even in 
those of your husband : above all, you will have offended 
diat Grod^ who alone can shield you from calamity. 

From an act like this, I trust, your duty and gratitude 
to your kind parents, — the first of duties next to that we 
owe to God, and inseparably connected with it, — ^wili 
eflfectually preserve you. But most young people think 
tliey have fulfilled their duty, if they refrain from actu- 
ally manyjng against prohibition : they suffer their affec- 
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tkme^ and ereti, perhaps^ their word of hmuM*, to be 
engaged, without consulting their parents ; yet satisfy 

- themselves with resolving not to marry without their 
consent : not considering that, beside the wretched, uoe- 
less, uncomfortable «tate they plunge ikemBtlves intOy 

^ when they contract an hopeless engagement, they must, 
likewise, involve a parent in the miserable dilemma of 
eithar giving a forced consent against his judgment, or 

> of seeing his beloved child pine away her prime of life 
in fitiitless anxiety ; seeing her accuse him of tyranny, 
because he restraint her from certain ruin ; — seeing her 
afiections alienated from her family ; and all her thoughts 
engrossed by one object, to the destruction of her health 
and spirits, and of all ^ improvements and occupations* 
What a cruel alternative for parents, whose, happiness is 
bound up with that of their child ! The time jto consult 
them is before you have given a lover the least encour- 
agement ; nor ought you to listen a moment to the man 
who would«wish you to keep his addresses secret ; since 
he thereby shows himself conscious that they are not fit 
to be encouraged. 

But perhaps I have said enough 6n this subject at 
present ; though, if ever advice on such a topic can be 
of use, it must be before passion has got possession of 
the heart, and silenced both reason and principle. Fix, 
therefore, in your mind, as deeply as possible, those 
rules of duty and prudence, which now seem reasonable 
to you, that they may be at hand in the hour of trial, and 
save you from the miseries, in which strong afiections, 
ungutded by discretion, involve so many of our sex. 
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If you love virtue sincerely, you will be incapable of 
loving an openly vicious character. But, alas ! your in- 
nocent heart may be easily ensnared by an aitful one ; 
and from this danger nothing can secure you, but the 
experience of those to whose guidance God has enU'ust- 
ed 3'ou: may you be wise. enough to make use of it! 
So will you have the fairest chance of attaining the l>e8t 
MesBiDgs this world can afford, in a fiiithfbl and virtuous 
union with a worthy man, who may direct your steps in 
safety ovl honor through this life,^and paftake with you 
the rewards of virtue in that which is to come: but, if 
tliis happy lot should be denied you, do not be afraid 
cif a single life. A wortliy woman is never destitute of 
valuable friends, who,, in a great measure, supply to her 
the want of neai*er ccoinexions. She can never be 
[^i^Iited or disesteemed, while her good temper and 
benevolence render her a blessing to her companions. 
Nay, she must be honored by all persons of eense and 
virtue, for preferring the single state to an union unwor- 
thy of hen The calamities of an unhappy marriage are 
so much greater than can befall a single person, that the 
unmarried woman may find abundant argument to be 
contented with her condition, when pointed out to her 
by Providence. Whether married or single, if your first 
care is to please God, you will undoubtedly be a blessed 
creature y — ^^ for that which he delights in must be hop* 
py,^* How earnestly 1 wish you this happiness, you can 
never know, unless you could read the heart of 

Your truly affectionate. 
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LETTER VL 

ON THE OOVEENMBNT OP THE TEMPER. 

The next great point of importance to your future 
happiness, nay dear, i<i wliat your parents have, doubt- 
less, been continually attentive to from your infancy, as 
it is impossible to undertake it too early ; — I mean the 
due regulation of your temper. Though you are in a 
great measure indebted to their forming hands for what- 
ever is good in it, you are sensible, no doubt, as every 
human creature is, of propensities to some infirmity of 
temper, which it must now be your own care to correct 
and to subdue ; otherwise the- pains that have hitherto 
been taken with yoil may all become fruitless: and, 
when you are your own mistress, you may relapse into 
those &ults, which were originally in your nature, and 
which will reqhire to be diligendy watched and kept un- 
der through the whole course of your life. 

If you consider, that the constant tenor of the Gos- 
pel precepts is to promote love, peace, and good-will 
amongst men, you will hot doubt tliat the cultivation 
of an amiable disposition is a great pait of your reli- 
gious duty: since nothing leafls more ^directly to the 
breach of charity, and to tlie injuiy and molestation of 
our fellow t^reatures, than the indulgence of an ill-temper. 
Do not, therefore, think lightly of the offences you may 
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commit, for want of a due aommand over it, or suppose 
yourself responsible for them to your fellow creatures 
only ; but be assured, you must give a strict account of 
tbem all to the Supreme governor of the world,, who has 
made this a great part of your aj^ointed trial upon 
earth. 

A woman, bred up in a religious manner, placed 
above the reach of want, and out of the way of sordid 
or scandalous vices, can* have but iew temptations to 
the flagrant breach of the Divine laws. It particularly 
concerns her, therefore, to understand them in their fuH 
import, and to consider, how fev she trespasses against 
^them, by such actions as appear trivial, when compared 
with murder, adulter}'^, and theft ; brtt lyhich become of 
veiy great importance, by being frequently HBpeated, and 
occurring in the ^aily transactions of life. 

The principal virtues or vices of a woman must be of 
a private and domestic kind. Within the circle of her 
own iamily and dependants lies her sphere, of action ; 
— ^the scene of almost all those tasks and trials, which 
must determine her character, and .her fate, here and 
hereafter. Reflect, for a moment, how much the hap- 
piness of her husband, children, and servants, must de- 
pend on her temper ; and you will see that the greatest 
good, or evil, which she ever may have in her power to 
do, may arise from her correcting or indulging its in- 
fiirnities. ^ 

Though I wish the principle of duty towards God to 
be your ruling motive in the exercise of every virtue ; 
yet, as human nature stands in need of all possible helps, 
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let us no^ forget how essential it is to yiresent happi* 
ness, and to tiie enjoyment of tliis life, to cultivate such 
a temper as is liicewise in<Us|)ensabfy requisite to the 
attainment of iii^her felicity in the life to come. Tho 
greatest outward blessings cannot afford enjoyment to a 
mind ruffled and uneasy within itself. A fit of ill-humor 
will spoil the finest entertainment, and is as real a tor- 
naent as the most painful disease. Another unayoidable 
consequence of ill-tempor, is the dislike and aversion of 
all who are witnesses to it, and, perhaps, the deep and 
Ifisting resejjtnieat of those who suffer from its efiects. 
We all, from social or self-love, earnestly desire the es- 
teem and affection of our fellow creatines ; and indeed 
our condition ipakcs them so necessary to us, that the 
wretch who has forfeited them, must feel desolate and 
undone, deprived of all the best enjoyments and cora- 
forts'the world can afford, and given up to his inward 
misery, unpitied and scorned. But this can never be the 
fate of a good-natured person : whatever faults he may 
have, they will generally be treated with lenity, he will 
find an advocate in every liuman heait ; his errors will 
be lamented, rather than abhorred ; and his virtues wiH 
be viewed in the fairest point of light. His good-humor, 
without the help of great talents or acquirements, will 
make his company preferable to that of the most l>ril- 
liant genius, in whom this quality is wanting; in siiort, 
it is almost impossible that you can l)e sincerely beloved 
by any l)ody, without this engaging property, whatever 
other excellences you may possess; but, with it, you 
will scarcely fair of finding some friends and favorem, 
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even though you should i>e destitute of almoBt every 
other advantage. 

Perhaps you wiH say, "All this is very true, but our 
' tempers are not in our own power ; we are made with dif- 
ferent dispositions, and, if mine is not amiable, it is rather 
my unhappinees than my fault." This, my dear, is 
commonly said by those who will not take the trouble te 
correct themselves ; yet, be assured, it is a delusion, and 
will not avail in our justification befor^ Him, "who 
knoweth wh«reof we are made," and of what we are 
capable.— It is ti*ue^ we are not all equally happy in our 
dispositions: but humlin virtue consists in cherishing 
and cultivating every good inclination, and in checking 
and subduing every propensity to evil. If you had been 
bom with a bad temper, it might have been made a 
good one, at least with regard to its outward effects, by 
education, re&son, and principle : and, though- you are so 
happy as to have a good one while young, do not sup- 
pose it will always continue so, if you neglect to main- 
tain a proper cotumand over it. Power, sickness, disap- 
pointments, or worldly caies, may con'upt and embitter 
the finest disfiosition, if they arc not counteracted by 
i^eoson and religion. 

It is observed, that every temper is inclined, 'm some 
degree, either to passion, peevishness, or obstinacy: 
many are so unfortunate as to be inclined to each of the- 
tiireein tum: it is necessaiy, therefore, to watch the 
bent of our iMitnre, and to apply the remedies proper for 
the infirmity to which we ore most liable. With regard 
to the first, it is so injurious to society, and so odious in 
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itself, especially Ito the female character, that, one woiild 
think, shame alone would be sufficient to preserve a 
young woman from giving way to it: for, it is as unbe- 
coming her character, to be betrayed into ill behavior 
by paadcm^ as by tntoxtctrftow; and she ought to be 
ashamed of the one, as much as of the other. Gentle- 
ness, nfeekness, and patience, ure her peculiar distinc- 
tions ; and an enraged woman is one of the most disgnst- 
ing sights in nature. 

It is plain, from experfence, that the most passionate 
people can commaod themselves, when they have a mo- 
tive sufficiently sm>iig; — such as^he presence of those 
they fear, or to whom they particularly desire to recom- 
mend themselves: it is, therefore, no excuse to persons, 
whom you have injured by unkind reproaches, and un- 
just aspersions, to tell them you was in a passion ; the 
allowing yourself to i^eak to them in a passion, is a 
proof of an insolent diraespect, which the meanest of 
your fellow creatures would have a right to resent. 
When once you find yourself heated so far as to desire 
to say what you know would be provoking and wound- 
ing to another, you should immediately resolve either to 
be silent, or to quit the room, rather than give utterance 
to any thing dictated by so bad an inclination. Be as- 
sured, you Gre; then unfit to. reason or to reprove, or to 
hear reason from others. It is, therefore, your part to 
reiire from such- an occasion of sin ; and wait till you 
are cool, -before you presume to judge of what has 
passed. By accustoming yourself thus to conquer and 
disappoint your anger, you will, by degrees, find^it 
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grovr weak and manageable, so as to leave your reason 
at liberty. You will be able to restrain your tonguo 
from eval, and your looks and gestures from all expre#* 
sions of violence and ill-will. Pride, which pioduces so 
many evils in the human mind, is tlie great source of 
passion. Whoever cultivates in himself a proper hnmiU 
ity, a due sense of his own faults and insufiiciences, and 
a due respect for others, will find but email temptation 
to violent or unreasonable anger. 

In the case of real injuries, whioh justify and call for 
resentment, there is a noble and generous kind of an* 
ger, a proper and necessaiy part of our nature, which 
has nothing in it sinful or degrading. I would not wish 
ydu insensible to this : for, tlie person who feels not an 
injury, must be incapable of being properly affected \ry 
benefits. With those who treat you ill witliout provo- 
cation, you ought to maintain your own dignity : but, in 
order, to do this, whilst you «how a sense of their inn 
proper behavior, you must preserve calmness, and even 
good-breeding, — and thereby convince them of the inv 
poteuce ns well as injustice of their malice. ^ You must 
aiso weigh every circumstaHC& with candor and charity, 
and consider whether your showing the resentinent 
deserved, may net produce ill consequences to innocent 
persons, — as is almost always the case fn *£uniiy quar- 
rels; and whetlier it may not occasion the breach of 
some duty, or necessary connexion, to which you ought 
to sacrifice even your just resentments. Above aU 
things, take care that a particular offence to you, does 
not make you unjust to tlie general diameter of tbe^ 
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of!ending person. Generous anger does not preclude es- 
teem for whatever is really estimable, nor does it destroy 
good-will to the person of its object : it even inspii^ 
the desires of overcoming hirii by benefits, and wishes 
to inflict no other punishment than the regret of having 
injured one who deserved his kindness ; it is always 
placable, and ready to be reconciled, as soon as the 
ofiender is convinced of his error ; nor caa any subse- 
quent injury provoke it to recur to past disobligations, 
which had been once forgiven. — ^But it is, perhaps, un- 
necessary to give rules for this case. The consciousness 
of injured innocence naturally produces dignity, and 
usually prevents excess of anger. Our passicm is most 
unruly, when we are conscious of blame, and when we 
apprehend that we have laid ourselves open to contempd 
Where we know we have been wrong, the least injustice 
in the degree' of blame imputed to us, excites our bitter- 
est resentment: but where we know ourselves faultless, 
the sharpest accusation excites pity or contempt, rather 
than rage. Whenever, therefore, you feel yourself veiy 
aogry, suspect yourself to be in the wrong, and resolve 
to stand the decision of your own conscience before 
you cast upon another the punishment, which is, per- 
haps, due to yourself. This self-examination will at 
least give.you time to cool, and, if you are jiist, will dis- 
pose you to balance your own wrong with that of your 
antagonist, and to settle the account with him on equal 
terms. - . ' 

Peevishness, though not so \iolent and fatal in its 
immediate effects, is still more unamiable than passdon ; 
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and, if possible, raore destructive of happinesEi, inas* 
much as it opeitites more contiaiially. Thongti the 
fretful man injures us less, he disgusts us raore than the 
passionate one, — because he betrays a low and little 
mind, intent on trifles, and engrossed by a paitiy self^ 
love ; which knows not how to bear the veiy apprehen- 
sion of any inconvenience. It is self-love, then, which 
we must combat, when we find ourselves assaulfed-by 
this iufirmUy; and, by voluntarily enduring inconve- 
niences, we shall habituate ourselves to bear them with 
case and good-humor, when occasioned by other?. Per- 
haps this is the best kiird of religious raortificatiort, as 
the chief end of denying ourselves any innocent indul- 
gences must be to acquire a habit of command over our 
passions and inclinations; paiticularly such as are likely 
to lead us into evil. Anotiier method of conquering 
M)is enemy, is to abstract our minds from that attention to 
trifling circumstances, which usually creates this uneasi-' 
ness. Those who are engaged in high and important 
pursuits, are very little atiected by small inconveniences. 
The man whose head is full of studious thought, or 
whose heart is full of care', will eat his dinner without 
knowing whether it was well or ill dressed, or whether 
it was served punctually at the hour or not : and though 
abi?ence from the common things of life is far from de- 
sirable, — es{)ecially in a. woman, — ^yet too minute and 
anxious an attention to them seldom fails to produce a 
teasing, mean, and fretful disposition. I would, there- 
fore, wish your mind always to have in pursuit some 
object worthy of it, that it may not be engrossed by such 
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«&are, in themselveB, scarceJy worth a moment's anxie- 
ty. It is chiefiy in the decline of life, when amusements 
iail, and When the more Importunate passions subside, 
tliat this infirmity is observed to grow upon us: — and 
perhaps it will seldom fail to do ^o, unless carefully 
watched, and counteracted by reason. , We must, then, 
endeavor to substitute some pursuits in the place of 
those, which ean <mty engage us in the beginning of our 
course. The pursuit of glory and happiness in another 
life, by every means of improving and exalting our own 
minds, becomes more and more interesting to us, the 
nearer we dmw to the end of all sublunary enjoyments. 
Readuig^ reflection, rational conversation, and, abeve all, 
conversing with God, by prayer and meditation, may pre- 
serve us fix>ni taking that anxtous interest in the little 
comforts and conveniences of our rerrjainiug days, which 
usually gives birth to so much fretfulness in old people. 
But though the aged and infinn are most liable to this 
evil, and they alone are to be pitied for it; — ^yet we 
sometimes see the young, the healthy, and those who 
enjoy most outward blessings, inexcusably guilty of it. 
The smallest disappointment iu f)leasure, or fiifficulty in 
the most trifling employment, w\\\ put wilful young peo- 
ple out of temper, and their very amusements frequently 
become sourises of vexation and peevishness. How 
oflen have I seen a girl, preparing for a ball, or for some 
other public appearance, — unable to satisfy her own 
vanity, — ^fret over every ornament she put on, quarre}^ 
with her maid, with her clothes, her hair; and, grot^mg 
**ill moi« unlovely as she grew more cross, be i«^dy to 
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fight with her looking-glasB for not making her as band-* 
some as she wished to be ! She did not consider, that the 
traces of this ill-humor on her countenance would be a 
greater disadvantagcr to her appearance, than any defect 
in her dress, — or even than the plainest features, enliven- 
ed by joy and good-humor. There is a degree of resig- 
nation necessary even to the enjoyment of pleasure ; we 
must be ready and willing to give up some pait of what 
we could wish for, before we can enjoy tfa^t^^wfiich is 
indulged to us. I have no doubt that she, who frets all 
the wli'.le she is di*essing for an assembly, will sutler 
still greater uneasiness when she is there. The same 
craving, restless, vanity will there endure a thousand 
mortifications, which, in the midst of seeming pleasure, 
will secretly corrode her heart; whilst the meek and 
humble generally find more gratification than they ex- 
pected, and return home pleased and enlivened fit>m 
every scene of amusement, though they could have 
staid away from it with perfect ease and contentment 

SuUenness, or obstinacy, is perhaps a worse fault of 
temper than either of the former, — and) if indulged, may 
end in the most ft^tal extremes of stubborn melancholy, 
malice, and revenge. The resentment which, instead of 
being expressed, is nursed in s^icret, and continually 
aggravated by the imagination, will, in time, become the 
Vuling passion ; and then, how horrible must be his case, 
whose kind and pleasurable affections are all swallowed 
up by the tormenting as well as detestable sentiments of. 
hatred and revenge I — Admonish ihy friend, peradven- 
ture be hath not dono it; or, if lie hath, that he do it no 
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jaiQve, — ^Admonish tby friend, pemdventure he bath not 
said it; or, if he hath, that he speak it not again." * — 
Brood not over a resentment which perhaps was at first 
iU-l^raunded, and which is undoubtedly Iieightened -by 
aii heated imagination : but, when you have first subdu- 
ed your own temper, so as to be able to speak calmly, 
reasonably, and kindly ; tihen expostulate with the person 
you suppose to be in fault ; hear what she has to say ; 
and either reconcile yourself to her, or quiet your mind 
under the injury by the principle of Christian charity. 
But if it should appear that you yourself have been 
most to blame, or if you have been in an error, acknow- 
ledge it fairly and handsomely : if you feel any reluctance 
to do so, be certaiatbat it arises from pride, to conquer 
which is an absolute duty. — ^**A soft answer tumeth 
away wi*ath;" and a generous confession dftentimes 
more than atones for the fault which requires it. Titfth 
and justice demand that we should acknowledge con- 
viction as soon as we feel it ; and not maintain an erro- 
neous opinion, or justify a wrong conduct, merely from 
the false shame of confessing our past ignorance. A 
&lse shame it undoubtedly is, and as impolitic as unjust, 
since your error is already seen by those who endeavor 
to sot^you right: but your conviction, and the candor 
and generosity of owning it freely, may still be an honor 
to you, and would greatly recommend you to the person 
with whom you disputed. With a disposition strongly 
Inclined to sullenness or obstinacy, this must be a very 
painful exertion ; and to make a perfect conquest over 

*Eccru«, x\x. 13. 
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yourself at once, may perhaps appear impracticable, 
wiiilst tlie zeal of self-justificatioii, and the abhorrence of 
biume, ai^ sti'ong i]fK>h you. But, if you are so unhap- 
py, a^to yield to your infirniity at one time, do not let 
this discbunage you from renewing your efforts. Your 
mind will gain strength from the contest, and your inter- " 
nal enemy will, by degrees, be forced to give ground. 
Be not afraid to revive the subject, as soon as you find 
yourself able to subdue your temper ; and then frankly lay 
open the conflict you sustained at the time: by this you 
will make all the amends in your power for your fault, 
and will ceitainly change the disgust you have given, 
into pity at least, if not admiration. Nothing is more en- 
dearing than such a confession ; — and you will find such 
a satisfaction in your own conciousness, and, in the re- 
newed tenderness and esteem you will gain fi*6m the ^ 
))erson concerned, that your task for the future will be 
made more easy, and your reluctance to be convinced, 
will on every occasion grow less and less. 

The love of truth, and a real desire of improvement, 
ought to bo tlie only motives of argumentation: and, 
where these are sincere, no difficulty can be made of 
eml>racing the truth, as soon as it is perceived. But, 
in fact, ])eo|>le oftener dispute from vanity and pride, 
which makes it a grievous mortification to allow that we 
are the wiser for what we have heard from one another. 
To receive advice, reproof^ and instruction properly, is 
the surest sign of a sincere and humble heart, — and 
dhows a greatness of mind, which commands our respect 

9 
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and reverence, -while it appears so willingly to yield to 
us the superiority. 

Observe, notwithstanding, that I do not wish you to 
hear of your &ults without pain : such an indifi^ence 
would afibrd small hopes of amendment. — Shame and 
remorse are the first steps to true repentance ; yet we 
should be willing to bear this pain, and ^ankful to the 
kind hand that inflicts it for our good. Nor must we, . 
by suAen silence under it, leave our kind physician in 
doubt, whether the operation has taken effect or not, 
or whether it has not added another malady, instead of 
curing the first. You ^ust consider, that those who tell 
you of your faults,, if they do it from motives of kindness, 
and not of malice, exert their friendship in a painful of- 
fice, which must have cost them as great an effort as it 
can^ be to you to acknowledge the service ; and, if you 
refuse this encouragement, you cannot expect that any 
one, who is not absolutely obliged to it by duty, will 
a second time undertake such an ill-requited trouble. 
What a loss would this be to yourself! How difficqlt 
would be our progress to that -degree of perfection, which 
is necessary to our happiness, were it not for the assist- 
ance we receive from each other. This certainly is one 
of the means of gi-ace held out to us by our , merciful 
Judge ; and, if we reject it, we are answettible for all the 
miscarriages we may fall into for want of it. 

I know not whether that strange caprice, that ine- 
quality of taste and behavior, so commonly, attributed to 
our sex, maybe piiuperly. called a fault of temper; as 
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it seems not to be connected with, or arising fit>m our 
animal frame ; but to be rather the firuit of our own 
self-indulgence, degenerating by degrees into such a 
wantonness of will, as knows not how to pl6ase itsel£ 
When, instead of regulating our actions by reason and 
principle, we sufifer ourselves to be guided by every 
slight and momentary impulse of inclination, we shall, 
doubtless, appear so variable and inconstant, that nobody 
can guess, by our behavior to-day, what may be expect- 
ed from us. to-morrow ; nor can we ourselves tell 
whether what we delighted in, a week ago, wiH nov^ af- 
ford us the least degree of pleasure. It is vain for others 
to attempt to please us; — we cannot please ourselves, 
though all we could wish for, waits our choice :.and 
tiius does a capricious woman become ** sick of herself 
through very selfishness:" and, when this is the case, 
it is easy to judge how sick othels must be of her, 
and how contemptible and disgusting she (nust appear. 
This wretched state is the usual consequence of power 
and flattery^ — ^May my dear child never meet with the 
temptation of that excessive and ill-judged indulgence 
firom a husband, which she has happily escaped from 
her parents, and which seldom fails to reduce women to 
the miserable condition of a humored child, always un- 

^ happy from having nobody's will to study but its own ! 

'The insolence of such demands for yourself, and such 
disregard to the choice and inclinations of others, can 
seldom ftil to make you as many enemies as tliere are 
persons obliged to bear with your humors: whilst a 
compliant, reasonable, and contented disposition, would 
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liBiider you happy in yourself^ and belayed by all your 
companions, — ^particularly by those who live constantly 
with you,: and, of what consequence this is to your hap- 
piness, a moment's reflection will cotivince yon. Fami- 
ly friendships are tiie friendships made for us (if 1 may 
80 speak) by €rod himself. With thelcindest intentions, 
he has knit the bands of fiimily love, by indispensable 
duties: and wretched are they who have burst them 
asunder by violence and ill-will, or worn them out by 
constant little di^bligatious, and by the want -of that 
attention to please, which the- presence of a stranger 
always inspires, but which is so often shamefully neg- 
lected towards those, whom it is most our duty and in- 
terest to please. — May you, my dear, be wise enough to 
aee that every l&culty of entertainment, every engaging 
qualificatiou, which you possess, is exerted to the best 
advantage for those, whose love is of most importance to 
you ; — ^for those who live under the same root', and with 
whom you are connected for life, either by the ties of 
blood, or by the still more sacred obligations of a volun- 
tary engagement. 

To make you the delight and darling of your family, 
something more is required than barely to be exempt 
from ill-temper and troublesome humors: the sincere 
and genuine smiles of complacency and love must adorn 
your countenance : that ready compliance, that alertness 
to assist and oblige, which demonstrates true aff^tion, 
must animate your behavior, and endear your most com- 
mon acquaintance: politeness must accompany your 
greatest '%miliarities, and restrain you from every thing 
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that is really offensive, or which can give a 'moment's 
unnecessary pain : conversation, which is so apt to grow 
dull and insipid in tooilies, nay, in some to be almost 
wholly laid aside, must be cultivated with the frankness 
and openness of fUendship, and by the mutual commu- 
nication of whatever may conduce to the improvement 
or innocent entertahiment of each other. 

Reading, whether apart or in common, will furnish 
useful and pleasing subjects; and the spiightliness of 
youth ^ill naturally inspire harmless mirth and .native 
humor, if encouraged by a mutual desire of diverting 
each other, and making the hours pass agreeably in 
your own house : every amusement that offers will be 
heightened by the participation of these dear compan- 
ions, and by talking over every incident together, and 
every object of pleasure. If you have any acquired 
talent of entertainments such as music, painting, or the 
Hke, your own family are those before whont you should 
most wish to excel, and for whom you should always 
be ready to exert yourself; not suffering the accomplish- 
ments which you.have gained, perhaps by their means, 
and at their expense, to lie dormant, till the arrival of a 
stranger gives you spirit in the perfiSrmance. Where 
this last is the caSe, you may be sure vanity ia the only 
motive of the exertion : — A stranger will praise you 
more. But how little sensibility has that heart which 
is not more gratified, by the silent pleasure painted on 
' the countenance of a partial parent, or of an affectionate 
brother, than by the empfy compliment of a visiter, who 
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is perhaps inwardly more disposed ta criticim and lidi* 
cuie than to admire you ! ^ 

I have been longer in this letter than I intended ; yet 
it is with difficulty I can quit th£ subject, because I 
thiriJc it is se)jdom sufficiently insisted on, either in hooka 
or in sermons ;-'Hind because there are cnatiy persona 
Weak enough to believe themselves in a safe and inno- 
cent course of life, whilst they are daily harassing every 
body about them by their vexatious humors* But you 
will, l^hope, constantly bear in mind, that you can never 
treat a fellow creature unkindly, without offending the 
kind Creator and Father of all ; — and that you can- no 
way render yourself so acceptable to Him, as by study 
ing to promote the happiness of others, in every instance, 
small as well as great — ^The fiivor of God, and the love 
of your companion^, will, surely be deemed rewards 
sufficient to animate your most fervent endeavors: yet 
this is not all: die disposition of mind, which I would 
recommend, is its own reward, and is hi itself essen- 
tial to happiness. Cultivate it, therefore, my dear child, 
with your utmost ^diligence; — and watch the symp- 
toms of ill temper as they rise, with a firm resolution 
to conquer them, before they are even perceiyed by any 
other person. In every such inward conflict, call upon 
your Maker, to assist the feeble nature he hath given 
you; — and sacrifice to Him every feeling that would 
tempt you to disobedience : so will you at length attain 
the true Christian meekness, which is blessed in the 
sight of God and man ; ** which has the promise of this 
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ti^ as well as of that which is to coiDe.*^ ThenwiD 

you pity, in others, those infirmities which you have 

conquered in yourself; and will think yourself as much 

bound to assist, by your patience and gentleness, those 

who are so unhappy as to be under the dominion of evil 

paeons, as you are to impart .a abare of your riches to 

the poor and miserable. 

Adieu, my deareat 
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My dMowt Nlee«i 

EcoNOMT is so important a part of a woman's charac • 
ter, so necessary to her own happinessi and so essential 
to her performing properly the duties of a wife and of 
a mother, that it ought to have the precedence of all 
other accomplishments, and take its rank next to the 
first duties of life. It is, moreover, an ar< as well as n 
virtue; — and, many well-meaning^ persons, fiom igno- 
ranee, or fh)m inconsideration, are strangely deficiMit 
in it Indeed, it is too oflen wholly neglected in a 
young woman's education ; — and, she is sent from her 
fiither's house to govern a family, without the least de- 
gi;ee of that knowledge, which should qualify her for it: 
this is the source c^ much inconvenience : for, though 
experience and attention may supply, by degrees, the 
want of instruction, yet this requires time : the family, 
in the meantime, may get into habits which are very 
difficult to alter; and, what i^ worse, the husband's 
opinion of his wife's incapacity may be fixed too strong- 
ly to suffer him ever to think jusdy of her gradual im- 
provemepts. I would, therefore, earnestly advise you 
to make use of every opportunity you can find^ for lay- 
ing in some store of^knowledge on this subject, before 
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you are called tipon to the pnietice ; by observiiig what 
passes beibve yoii^ — by coosulting prudent and expe- 

Inetieed mistresses of famiUes, and by entering in a book 
a memomndAm of erery new piece of intelligence you 
aequire : you may aAerwards compare these with more 
mature observations^ and you can make additions and 
corrections, as you see occaaon. I hope it will not be 
long before your mother entrusts you with some part, at 
least, of the roana^ment of your fiitfaer^s house. Whilst 
you are under her eye, your ignorance cannot do miiofa 
harm, though the relief to her at first may not be near 
00 considerable as the benefit to youiself; 

Economy consists of so rnany branches, some of 
which descend to such minuteness, that it is impossible 

^ for me in writing to give you particular directions. The 
rude outlines may be perhaps described, and I shall be 
happy if I can furnish you with any hint that may here- 
after be usefully employed. 

The first and greatest point is to lay out your gen- 
eral* plan of living in a just pro[)ortion to your fortune 
and rank : if these two will not coincide, the last must 
certainly give vray ; for, if you have right principles, 
you cannot &il of being wretched under the sense of 
the injusticeas well as danger of spending beyond your 
income, and your distress will be continually increasing. 
No mortifications, which you can suffer from retrench- 
ing in your appearance, can be comparable to this un- 
happiness If you would enjoy the real comforts of 
affluence, you should lay your plan considerably within 
your income ; not for the pleasure of amassing weaHb, 
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-^^otigfa, where there is a growing fiunily, it is an ab- 
solute duty, to lay by something every year, — but to 
fMX>vide for contingeneies, and to baye the power of in- 
dulging your choice in the disposal of the oyerplus,^— 
either in innocent pleasures, or to increase your funds 
for charity, and generosity, which are in fitct the true 
funds of pleasure. In some circumstances, indeed, this 
would not be prudent: there are pnifesnons, in which ^ 
man's success greatly depends on his making some figure, 
where the bare suspicion of poverty wouM bring on the 
reality. I^ by marriage, you ^lould be placed in such 
a situation, it vrill be your duty to exert aU your skill in 
the management of your income : yet, even in this case, 
I would not strain to the utmost for appearance, but 
would choose my models among the most prudent and 
moderate of my own class; and be contented widi 
slower advancement, for the sake of security and peace 
»of mind. 

A contrary conduct is the ruin of many ; and, in gen- 
eral, the vrives of men in such professions might live in 
a more retired and frugal manner than they do, vrithout ' 
any ill consequence, if they did not make the scheme 
of advancing the success of their husbands an excuse to 
themselves for the indulgence of thek own vanity and 
ambition. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the settling the general 
scheme of expenses is seldom the vrife's province, and 
that many men do not choose even to acquaint her with 
the real state of their affiirs. Where this is the case, a 
woman can be answeraUe for no more ban is inmiBted 
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to her. .But 1 think it a very ill sign, for one or both of 
the parties, where tlxere is such a want of openness^ in 
what equally concerns them. As I trust you will de* 
serve the confidence vxf your husband; so I hope you 
will be allowed firee coLsultation with him on your mu- 
tual interest f and, I bi'lieve, there are lew men who 
would not hearken to reason on their own af&irs, wbenr 
they saw a wife ready aai desirous to give up her share 
of vanities.and indulgence '\ and only earnest to promote 
the common good of the family. 

In order to settle your plan, it will be necessary to 
make a pretty exact calculation : and if, from this time, 
you accustom yourself to calculations, in all the titde 
expenses intrusted to you, you will grow expert and 
ready at them, and be aWe to guess very nearly, where 
eertainty cannot be obtained. Many articles of expense 
are regular and fixed: thes^ may be valued exactly; 
and, by consulting with experienced persons, you may 
calculate nearly the amount of othera; any material 
article of consumption, in a family of any given num- 
ber and circumstances, may be estimated pretty jaear- 
ly. Your own expenses of clothes and pocket-money 
should be settled and circumscribed,. that you may be 
sure not to exceed the just proportion. I think it an 
admirable method to appropriate such a portion, of your 
income, as you judge proper to bestow in charity, to 
be sacredly kept for that purpose, and no longer con- 
sidered as your own : by which means you will avoids 
the temptation of giving less than you ought, through 
selfishness, or more than you oifebt, through good na^ 
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ture or weakness: if your'ttrcamstances aHow df if> 
you might set apart another fund for acts of liberality 
or friendship, which do not come under the head of 
charity. The having such funds ready at hand, makes 
it easy and pleasant to give ; and, when acts of bounty 
are performed without effort, they are generally done 
more kindly and efleciually. If you are obliged in 
conscience to lay up for a ||mi)y, the samd method of 
an appropriated fund for saving will be of excellent use, 
as it ^i\\ prevent that continual and often itielTectual 
anxiety, which a general desire^of saving, without hav- 
ing fixed llie limits, is sure to create. 

Regularity of paymenis and accounts is essential to 
economy: — your house-keeping shouhd be settled at 
least once a week, and all the bills (viid; all other 
tradesmen should be paid, at failhest, once a year. In- 
deed, I think it more advantageous to^pay oftener: but, 
if you make them trust you longer, they must either 
charge proportionably higher, or be losers by your cus- 
tom. Numbers of them fiiil, eveiy year, from the cruel 
cause x>f being obliged to give their customers so much 
longer credit than the dealerH, ^m whom they take 
tlieir goods, will allow to- them. — If people of fortune 
cousidereil this, they would not defer their payments, 
from mere negligence, as they 6ften do, to the ruin df 
whole families. 

You must endeavor to acquire skill in purchn'sing: 

HU order to do this, you should begin now to aften4 to 

the prices of tilings, and take every proper opportunity 

of learning the real value of every thing, as well as the 
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tnai'ks whereby you are to distinguish the good from 
the bad. , 

In your table, as in your drcss^and in all other things, 
I wish you to aim at propriety and neatnessy or, if your 
state demands it, elegcmcej rather than superflwovA fgvre. 
To go beyond your sphere, either in dress, or in the 
appearance of your table, indicates a greater fault in 
your character than to be too much within it It is im- 
possible to enter into the mtnt^ue of the table : good 
sense and observation on the best models, must form 
your taste, and a due regard to what you can afibrd, 
must restrain it. 

Ladies, who are fond of needle- work, generally choose 
to consider thd as a principal part of good housewifery : 
and, though' I cannot look .upon it as of eqdal impor- 
tance to the due regulation of a family, yet, in a mid- 
dling rank, and with a moderate fortune, it is a necessary 
pait of a woman's duty, and a -considerable article in 
expense is saved by it. Many young ladies vmht al- 
most wery thing they wear ; by which means they can 
make a gjenteei figure at a small expense. This, in your 
station, is the most profitable and desirable kind of 
work : and, as much of it as you can do, consistently 
with a due attention to your health, to the improvement 
of your mind, and to the discharge of other duties, I 
should thuik highly commendable: but, as I do not 
wish you to impose upon the world by your appearance, 
I should be contented to see you worse dressed, rather 
than see your whole time employed in preparations for 
it, or any of those hours given to it, which are needfid 
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to make your body strong and active by exercise, or 
your mind rational bV'reading. ^ Absolute idleness is in- 
excusable in a woman ; because the needle is always at 
hand fbr those intervals in which she cannot be other- 
wise employed. If you are industrious, and if you. keep 
good hours, you witt<Qnd time foir all your proper em- 
ployments: early rising, and a good disposition of time, 
is essential to economy. The necessary orders, and 
examinations into household affairs, shoiUd be despatch- 
ed, asi soon in the day, and as privately as possible, that 
they may not interrupt yoUr husband t>t guest, or break 
in upon conversation, or reading, in the remainder of 
tiie day. If you defer any thing that is necessary, you 
'may be tempted by company, or. by unforeseen avoca- 
tions, to forget, or to neglect it : hurry and irregularity 
will ensue, with expensive expedients to supply the de- 
fect. 

^ There is in many people, and particularly in youth, a 
strange aversion to regularity ; — a desire to delay what 
ought to be done immediately, in order to do something 
else, which might as tvell be done afterwards. Be assur- 
ed it is of more consequence to you than you can con- 
ceive, to get the better of this idle procrastinating spirit, 
and to acquire habits of constancy and steadiness, even 
in the most trifling matters: without them there can be 
no regularity, or consistency of action or character ;^ — ^no 
dependence on your best intentions, which a sudden hu- 
mor may tempt you to lay Qside for a time, and which 
a thousand unforeseen accidents will afterguards render 
U?xiorefind more difticult'to execute: no one can say 
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what importaDt consequences may follow a triyial neglect 
of this kind. For example : — ^I have known one of tliese 
procrastinators disoblige, and gradually lose veiy valuable 
friends, by delaying to write to them so long, tliat, hay- 
ing no good excuse to offer, she could not get courage 
enough to write at all; and dropped their correspon- 
dence entirely. 

The neatness and order of your house and jfumiture^ 
is a part of ec(Hiomy which will greatly affect your ap- 
pearance and character, and to which you must yourself 
give attention, since it is not possible even for the ridi 
and great to rely wholly on the care of servants, in such 
points, without their being oflen neglected. The more 
magnificently a house is furnished, the more one Ss dis- 
gusted with that air of confusion, which oflen prevails 
where attention is wanting in the owuer: but, on the 
other hand, there is a kind of neatness, which gives a 
lady the air of a house-maid, and makes her excessively 
troublesome to every body, and particularly to her hus- 
band : in this, as in all other branches of economy, I 
wish you to avoid all parade and bustle. Those ladies, 
who pique themselves on the pcuticular excellence of 
neatness, are very apt to forget, that the decent order of 
the house should be designed to promote the convenience 
and pleasure gf those who are to be in it ; and that, if it 
is converted into a cause of trouble and constraint, their 
husbands and guests would be happier without it. The 
love of ^une, that universal passion,will sometimes show 
itself on strangely insignificant subjects ; and a person^ 
who acts for praise only, will always go beyond the mark 
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in every thing. The best sign of a house ttemfg Well 
governed, is, that nol)ody's attention is called to any of 
the little affiurs of it, but all goes on so well of course, 
that one is not led to make remarks upon any thing, 
nor to observe any extraordinary eflfort that produces 
the general result of ease an'd elegance, which prevails 
throughout 

Domesijc economy, and the credit and happiness of 
a family, depend so much on the choice and proper 
regulation of servants, that it must be considered as an 
essential part both of prudence and duty. Those who 
keep a great number of them have a heavy charge on* 
their consciences, and ought to think themselves, in 
some measure, responsible for the nK>rals and happiness 
of so many of their felloW creatures, designed like them- 
selves for immortality. Indeed, the cares of domestic 
management are by no means lighter to persons of high 
rank and fortune, if they perform their duty, than to 
those of a retired station. It is with a. family, as with 
a commonwealth ; the more numerous and luxurious it 
becomes, the more difficult it is to govern it properly. — 
Though the great are placed above the little attentions 
and employments, to which a private gentlewoman 
must dedicate much of her time, they have a larger and 
more important sphere of action, in which, if they are 
indolent and neglectful, the whole government 'of their 
house and fortune must -fall into irregularity. What- 
ever Qumber of deputies they may employ to overlook 
their affairs, they must themselves overlook those depu- 
ties, and be ultimately answerable for the conduct of 
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the whole. — The characters of those servants, who are 
entrusted with power over the rest, cannot be too niciB- 
]y inquired into; and the mistress of the family must be 
ever watchful over their conduct, — at the same time that 
she must carefully avoid every appearance of suspicion, 
which, whilst^ it wounds and hinders a worthy ser- 
vant, only, excites the artifice and cunning of an unjust 
one. 

None, who pretend to be fiiends of religion and vir- 
nie, should ever keep a domestic, however expert in 
business, whom they know to be guilty of immorality*. 
How unbecoming a serious character is it, to say of 
such an one,— ^ He la a bad man, but a good servant ! " 
What a preference doe^ it show of private convenience 
to the interests of . society, which demand, that vice 
should be constantly discountenanced, especially in every 
one's. own household: and. that the sober, honest, and 
industrious, should be sure of finding encouragement 
and rewacd, in the houses of those who maintain respec- 
table characters ! Such persons should ba invariably 
strict and peremptory, with regard to the behavior of 
their servants, in every thing which concerns the gen** 
eral plan of domestic government, — but should by no 
means be severe on small &ults, since nothing so much 
weakens authority as fi'equent chiding. WJiilst they 
require precise obedience to -their rules, they must prove, 
by their geneiTi] conduct, that these rules are the efiect,- 
npt of humor, but of reason. It is wonderful that those, 
who are careful to conceal their ill-temper from stran- 
gers» should be indifierent how peevish, and even coq- 
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tendptibly capricious they appear before their servantis 
on whom their good name so much depends, and Iroilri 
whom they can hope for no real respect, when their 
weakness is so apparent When once a servant can say, 
— ^ I cannot do any thing to i^ease m/mistress to day,** 
an authority is lost. 

Those who continually change their servants^ and 
complain of perpetual i11*usage, have good reason to 
believe that the fault is in themselves, and that they do 
JDot know how to govern. Few indeed possess the skill 
to UDite authority Mrith kindness, or are capable of that 
Steady and uniformly reasonable conduct, which alone 
can maintain true dignity, and command a willing and 
attentive obedience. Let us not foi^t, that human 
nature is the same in all stations. — ^If you can convince 
your servants, that you have a generous and considerate 
regard to their health, their interest, -and their reasonable 
gratifications ;--r that you impose no commands but 
what are fit and right, nor ever reprove but with justice 
and temper ; — why should you imagine, that they will be 
insensible to the good they receive ; or whence suppose 
them incapable of esteeming and prizing such a mis- 
tress? I could never, vntfaout indignation, hear it said, 
that ^ servants have no gratitude ; " as if the condition 
of servitude excluded the virtues of humanity ! The 
truth is, masters and mistresses have seldom any real 
claim to gratitude : they think highly of what they be- 
stow, and litde of the service they receive ; they consider 
only their own convenience, and seldom reflect on the 
kind of life their servants pass with them : they do not 
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ask thennselyes, whether it is such an one as is consistent 
with the preservation of their health, their morals, their 
leisure for retigious duties, or with a proper share of the 
enjoyments and comforts of life. The dissipated man- 
ners, which now so generally prevail, perpetual absence 
firom home, and attendance on assemblies, or^at public 
places, is, in aU these respects, pernicious to the whole 
household, — and to themen gervants absolutely ruinous. 
Their only resource in the tedious hours of wmting, 
whilst their masters and ladies are engaged in diver- 
sions, is to find out something of the same' kiQd for 
themselves. Thus they are led into gaming, drinking, 
extravagance, and bad company ; — and thus, by a natu- 
ral progression^ they become distressed and dishonest: 
that attachment and afHance, which ought to subsist 
between the dependant atid his protector, are de- 
stroyed: the master looks on his zittendants as thieves 
and traitors; whilst they consida* him as one whose 
money only gives him power over them,->«nd, who 
uses that power without the least regard to their wel- 
ftre. 

*^ The fool saith, I have no fiiends ; I have no thanks 
for all my good deeds, and they that eat my bread speak 
evil of me."* Thus foolishly do those complain who 
choose their servants, as well as their friends, without 
. discretion ; or who treat them in a manner that no wor- 
thy person will bear. 

t have been often shocked at the want of politeness, 
by which masters and mistresses 'sotiietimes provoke 

* E«ci. zz. is. 
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impertineDce from their seryiints: a gentleniati, who 
would resent to death an imputation of &lsehood, from 
his equal) will not scruple, without proof^ to accuse his 
servant of it in the grossest terms. I have heard the 
most insolent contempt of the whole class expressed at* 
a table, whilst ^ve or six of them attended behind the 
chairs, who, the company seemed to think, were with- 
out senses, without understanding, or the natural feel- 
ings of resentment. — ^These are cruel injuries, and will 
be retorted in some way or other. 

If ^u, my dear, live to be at the head of a family, I 
hope you will not only avoid all injurious treatment of 
yottr domestics, but behave to them with that courtesy 
and good breeding, which will heighten their respect "as 
well as their afiection. — ^If, on any occasion, they do 
more than you have a right to require, give them, at. 
least, the rewaixl of seeing that they have obliged you. 
If, in your service, they have any hardship to endure, 
let them see that you are concerned for the necessity 
of imposing it. When they are sick, give them all the 
attention and every comfort in yoiu* power, with a free 
heart, and kind countenance: *^not blemishing thy good 
deeds ; not using uncomfortable words, when thou giv- 
est any thing. Is not a word better than a gifl ? — ^but 
both are with a gracious man. A fool will upbraid 
churlishly, and a gifl of the envious consumetii the 
eyes."* 

Whilst you thus endear yourself to all your servants, 
you must ever'^arefuUy avoid nlaking a fiivorite of any; 

*JB««1. xviii. 
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uiijiwt'diBtiDctioiis^ and weak indiilgeDces to one, will of 
course excite envy and hatred in the Test Your favor- 
ite may establish whatever abuses she pleases ; none will 
dare to complain against her; and you will be kept 
ignorant of her ill practices, but will feel the effects of 
them, by finding all your other servants uneasy in their 
places, and perhaps by being obliged continually to 
change them. — When they have spent a reasonable 
time in your service, and have behaved commendably, 
you ought to prefer them, if it is in your power, or to 
recommend them to a better provision : the hope cf this 
keeps alive attention and gratitude, and is a.e proper 
support of industry. Like a parent, you should keep 
in view their establislur.ent in some way, that may pre- 
serve their old age 'from indigence; and, to this end, 
you should endeavor to inspire them with care to lay 
up part of their gains, and constantly discourage in 
them all vanity in dress, and extravagance in idle ex« 
penses* 

That you are bound to promote their eternal as well 
as temporal welfare, you cannot doubt ; since, next to 
your children, they are your nearest dependants. You 
ought, therefore, to instruct them as far as you are able, 
furnish them with good books, suited to their capacity, 
and see tha^ they attend the public worship of God : 
and you nwsttake cai^e so to pass the Sabbath-day as to 
allow thiem time, on that day at least, for reading and 
reflecdpn at home, as well as for attendance at church. 
— ^Though this is part of your religious duty : I mention 
It here, because it is also a part of fsxmly management* 
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for the same reason, I shall here take occasion earnestly 
to recommend fiimily prayers, which are useful to^all, 
but more particularly to servants ; who, being constantly 
employed, are led to the neglect of private prayer ; and 
whose ignorance makes it very difficult for them to 
j&ame devotions for themselves, or to choose proper 
helps, amidst- the numerous books of superstitious or 
enthusiastic nonsense, which are printed for that pur- 
pose. Even in a political light this practice is eligible ; 
since the idea which it will give them of your regularity 
and decency. If not counteracted by other parts of your 
conduct, will probably increase their respect for you, 
and will be some restraint at least on their outward 
behavior, though it should fail of that influence, which 
in general may be hoped from it 

The prudent distribution of your charitable gifts may 
not improperly be considered as a branch of economy ; 
since th^ great duty of almsgiving cannot be truly fulfill- 
ed without a diligent attention so to manage the sums 
you can spare, ^is to produce the most real good to your 
fellow creatures. Many are willing to give money, who 
will not bestow their time and consideration, and who, 
therefore, often hurt the community, when they mean to 
do good to individuals.' The larger are your funds, the 
stronger is the call upon you to exert your industry 
and care iu disposing of them properly. It seems im- 
possible to g^ve rules for this, as every, case is attended 
with a variety of circumstances, which must all be con- 
8i<lered. In general, charity is most useful, when it is 
appropriated to animate the industry of the young, to 
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procure some ease and com^rts to old age, and to sup- 
poirt, in sickness, those whose daily labor is their only 
maintenance in health. They who are fallen into indi- 
genibe, firom circumstances of ease and plenty, and in 
whom education and habit have added Sk thousand wants 
to those of nature, must be considered with the tender- 
est sympathy by every feeling heart. It is needless to 
say that, to such, the bare support of existence is scarce- 
ly a l)enefit ; and that the delicacy and liberality of tiie 
manner, in which relief is-here offered, can alone make 
it a real act of kindness. — In great families, the waste of 
provisions sufficient for the support of many poor ones, 
is a shocking abuse of the gifls of Providence: nor 
should any lady think it beneath her to study the best 
means of preventing it, and of employing the refuse of 
luxury in the i-eMef of the poor. Even the smallest 
families may give some assistance in this way, if care 
is taken that nothing be wasted. 

I am sensible, my dear child, that very little more can 
, be gathered from what I have said on economy, than the 
general importance of Tt; which cannot be too much 
impressed on your mind, since the natural turn of young 
people is to neglect,, and even to despise it: not distin- 
guishing it from parsimony and narrowness of spirit : but 
be assured, my dear, there can be no ti-ue generosity with- 
out it ; and that the most enlarged and liberal mind will 
find itself not debased, but ennobled by it Nothing is 
more common than to see the ^ame person, whose want 
of economy is ruining his family, consumed with regret 
and vexation at the effect of his profusion ; and, by en- 
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deayoring to save, in such trifles as will not amount to 
twenty pounds in a year, that which he. wastes by hun- 
dreds, incur the character and sufier the anxieties of a 
miser, together with the misfbrtunes of a prodigaL A 
rational plan of expense will save you from all these cor- 
toding cares, and will give you the full and liberal enjoy- 
ment of what you spend. An air of ease, of hospitali- 
ty, and frankness, will reign in your holise, which will 
make it pleasant to your friends and to yourself. Better 
is a morsel of " bread,'' where this is found, than the 
most elaborate entertaioment, with that air of constraint 
and anxiety, which oflen betrays the grudging heart . 
through all the disguises of civility.. 

That you, my dear, may unite in yourself the admira- 
■ble virtues of generosity and economy, which will be 
the grace and crown of all your attainments, is the (ear 
nest wish of 

Your ever afiectionate. 
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LETTER VIII. 



ON POLITENESS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Whilst you labor to enrich your mind with the es- 
sential virtaes of Christianity, — ^with piety, benevolence, 
meekness, humility, integrity, and purity ; — and to makS 
yourself useful in domestic management, J would not 
have my dear chijd neglect to pursue those graces and 
acquirements, which may set her virtue in the njost ad- 
vantageous light, adorn her manners,>and enlarge her 
understanding: and this, not in the spirit of vanity, but 
in the innocent and laudable view of rendering herself 
more useful and pleasing to her fellow creatures, and, 
consequently, more acceptable to God. Politeness of 
behavior, and the attainment of such branches of know- 
ledge', and sudi arts and accomplishments, as are prop- 
er to your sex^ capacity, and station, will prove so valu- 
able to yourself tlirough life, and will make you so 
dearable a companion, that the neglect of them may 
reasonably be deemed a neglect of duty; since it is 
undoubtedly our duty to cultivate the powers intrusted 
to us, and to render ourselves as perfect as we can. 

You must have often observed, that nothing is so 
strong a recommendation, on a slight acquaintance, as 
poliUness; nor does it lose its value !>y time or intimacy, 
when preserved, as it ought to be, in the nearest connex- 
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ions and strictest friendships. This delightful qualifica- 
tion, — so universally admired -and respected, but so 
rarely possessed in any eminent degree,— cannot but be 
a considerable object of my wishes for you : nor should 
either of us be discouraged by the apprehension, that 
neither I am capable of teaching, nor you of learning it, 
in perfection; since whatever degree you attain, will am- 
ply reward our pains. 

To be perfectly polite, one must have great'i^re^enee 
^ mind with a delicate and quick' sense of propriety : 
or, in other words, one should be able to form an instan- 
taneous judgment of what is fittest to be dliid or done, 
on every occasion as it ofiers. 1 have known one or 
two persons, who seamed to owe this advantage to na- 
ture only, and to have the peculiar happiness of being 
bom, as it were, with. another sense, by which they had 
an immediate perception of what was proper and im- 
proper, in cases absolutely new to the&i : but this is the 
lot of very few. In general, propriety of behavior must 
be the fixiit of instruction, of observation, and reasoning; 
and it is to be cultivated and improved like any other 
branch of knowledge or virtue. A good temper is a 
necessary ground-work of it ; and if to this be added a 
good understanding, applied industriously to this pur- 
pose, I think it can hai'dly fail of attaining all that is 
essential in it. Particular modes and ceremonies of 
behavior vary in different countries, and even in difiereut 
parts of the same town. These can only be learned by 
observation on the manners of those who are best skilled 
in thcmf and by keeping what is called good company 
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But the principles of politeness are the. sanie' in all 
places. Wherevei* there are human beings, it must be 
impolite to hurt the temper, or to shock the passions of 
those you converse with. It must every where be good- 
bf«ecling, to set your companions in the most advanta- 
geous point of light, by giving each the opportunity of 
displaying their most agreeable talents, and by carefully 
avoiding all. occasions of exposing their defects ; — ^to ex- 
ert your own endeavors to please, and to amuse, but not 
to outline them; — to give each their due share of 
attention, and notice; — not engrossing the talk, when 
others are desirous to speak, nor sufiering the conversa- 
tion to flag, for want of introducing something to con- 
tinue or renew a subject ; — ^not to push your advantages 
in argument so far that your antagonist cannot retreat 
with honor : — In short, it is an universal duty in society 
to consider others more than yourself, — ^ in honor- pre- 
ferring one another." Christianity, in this rule, gives the 
best lesson of politeness ; yet judgment must be used in 
the application of it : our humility must not be strained 
so far as to distress those we mean to honor ; we must 
not quit our proper rank, not force others to ti*eat us 
improperly ; or to accept, what we mean as an advan- 
tage, against their wills. — ^We should be perfectly easy, 
and make others so if we can. But this happy ease 
belongs perhaps to the la'st stage of perfection in polite- 
ness, and can hardly be attained till we are conscious 
that we know the rules of behavior, and are not hkely 
to offend against propriety. In a very . young person, 
who has seen little or nothing of the world, this- cannot 
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be expected ; but a real desire of obliging, and a re8{)ect- 
fill attention, will in a great measure supply tiie want 
of knowledge, and Will make every one ready to over- 
look those deficiencies, which are owing only to the 
want of opportunities to observe the manners of polite 
company. .You ought not therefore to be too much 
depressed by the consciousness of such deficiencies, but 
endeavor to get above the shame of wanting what you 
have not had the means of acquiring. Nothing height- 
ens this false shame, and the awkwardness it occasions, 
so much as vanity. The humble mind, contented to be 
known for what it is, and unembarrassed by the dread of 
betraying its ignorance, is present to itself, and can com- 
mand the use of understanding, which will generally 
preserve you from any great indecorum, and will se- 
cure you from that ridicule, wliich is the punishment 
of affectation rather than of ignorance. People of - 
sense will never despise you, whilst' you act naturally : 
but the moment you attempt to step out of your own 
character, you make yourself an object of just ridicule. 
Many are of opinion, that a very young woman can 
hardly be too silent and reserved in company; and, 
certainly, nothing is so disgiistiqg in youth, as pertness 
and* self-conceit:" but modesty should be distinguished 
from an awkward bashfulness, and silence should be 
only enjoinedj wlien it would be forward and imperti- 
nent to talk. There are many pro|)er opportunities for 
a girl, young even as you are, to speak in company with 
advantage to herself; and, if she does it without con- 
ceit or afi'ectation, she will always be more pleasing 
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than those, who sit like statues, without sense or motion. 
When you are silent, your looks should show your at- 
tention and presence to the company : a respectful and 
earnest attention is the most delicate kind of praise, and 
never feils to gratify and please. You must appear to 
be interested in what is said, and endeavor to improve 
yourself by it: if you understand the subject well 
enough to ask now and then a pertinent question, or if 
you can mention any circumstances relating to it, that 
have not before been taken notice of, this will be an 
agreeable way of showing your willingness to make a 
part of the company : and will probably draw a particu- 
lar application to you, from some one or other. Then, 
when called upon, you must not draw back as unwilling 
to answer, nor confine yourself merely to yes or no, as 
is the custom of many young persons, who become in- 
tolerable burdens to the mistress of the house, whilst 
she strives in vain to'draw them into noticej and to^give 
them some share in the conversation. 

In yQur fatlier's house, it is certainly proper for you 
to pay civility to the guests, and to talk to them, in 
your turn, with modesty and respect, if they encour- 
age you to it. Young ladies, of nearly your own age, 
who visit there, fall of course to your share to entertain : 
but, whilst you exert yourself to make their visit agree- 
able to them, you must not forget what is due to the 
elder part of the company, nor, by whispering and 
laughing apart, give them cause to suspect, what is too 
often true, that they themselves are the subjects of your 
iiiirth. It is so shocking an outrage against society, to 
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talk of, or laugh at any person in his own presence 
that one would think it could only be committed by 
.the vulgar. I am son*y however to say, tiiat I have too 
oflen observed it amongst young ladies, who little de- 
sci'ved. that title, whilst tliey indulged their overjAowing' 
spirits in defiance of decency and good-nature. The 
desire of laughing will make such inconsiderate young 
persons find a subject of ridicule, even ii^ the most re- 
spectable character. Old age, which, if not disgraced 
by vice or affectation, has the justest title to revei^nce, 
will be mimicked and insulted; and even pefisonal de- 
fects and infirmities will too often excite contempt and 
abuse, instead of copipassion. If you have ever been 
led into such an action, my dear girl, call it seiiously 
to mind, when you are confessing your faults to Almigh- 
ty God ; and, be fully parsuad^d, that it is not one of 
the least which you have to repent of. You will be 
immediately convinced of this, by comparing it with 
the great rule of justice — ^that of doing to all as you 
would they should do unto you. No person living is 
insensible to the injuiy of contempt, nor is there any 
talent so invidious, or so certain to create ill-will, as 
that of ridicule. The natural effects of years, which all 
hope to attain, and the infirmities of the foody, which 
none can prevent, are surely of all others the most im- 
proper objects of mirth. There are subjects enough 
that are innocent, and on which you may freely indulge 
the vivacity of your spu'its : for I would not condemn 
you to perpetual seriousness ; on the contrary, l!*delight 
in 9 joyous temper, at all ages, and paiticularly at youni. 
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Delicate andgood-Datured* raillery, amongst equal friends, 
if pointed only against suc||^ trifling errors as the owner, 
can hardly join to laugh at; or such qualities as tiiey do 
not pique themselves upon, is both agreeable an(l useful: 
but then it must be oflered in perfect kindness and sin- 
cere good-humor : if tinctured with the least degree of 
malice, its sting becomes venomous and detestable. 
The person rallied should have liberty and ability to re- 
tiirn the jest, which must l>e dropped upon the fii'st 
appearance of its affecting the temper. 

You will wonder, perhaps, when I tell you, that there 
are some characters ifi the world, which I would freely 
allow you to laugh at, tliough not in their presence. 
Extravagant vmiity, and affectation, are the natural sub- 
jects of ridicule, which is their proper pifnishment. ' 
When you see old x>eopIe, instead of maintaining the 
dignity of their years, struggling against nature to con- 
ceal them, aflfecting the graces, and imitating the follies 
of youth, — or a young pei'son assuming the importance 
and solemnity of old age, — 1 do not wish you to be in- 
sensible to the ridicule of such absurd deviations from 
truth and nature. You are welcome to laugh, when 
you leave the company, provided you lay ui> a lesson 
for yourself at the same time, and remember, that un- 
less ^ou improve your mind whilst you are young, you 
also will be an insignificant fool in old age ;-^^nd that^ 
if you are presuming and arrogant in youth, you ai*e as 
ridiculous as an old woman with a head-dress of flowers. 

In a young lady's behavior towards gentlemen, great 
delicacy is certamly required : yet, I believe, women oil- 
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^ner err from too great a consciousDess of the supposed 
views of men, than from mattention to those views, or 
want of caution against them. You are at present rath- 
er too young to want rules on this subject ; but I could 
wish that you should behave alnK>st in the same man- 
ner three years hence as now ; and retain the simplici- 
ty and innocence of childhood, with the sense and dig- 
nity of riper years. Men of loose morals or impertinent 
behavior must always be avoided ; or, if at any time 
you are obliged to be in their company, you must keep^ 
them at a distance by cold civility ; but, with regard 
to those gentlemen whom your parents think it proper 
for you to converse with, and who give no offence by 
their own manners, to them I wish you to behave with 
the same frankness and simplicity, as if they were of 
your own sex. If you have natural modesty, you will 
never transgress Its bounds, whilst you converse with a 
man, as one rational creature with another, without any 
view to the possibility of a lover or admirer, where no- 
thing of that kind is professed ; where it is, I hope you 
wiD ever be equally a stranger to coquetry and pru- 
dery ; and that you will be able to distinguish the ef- 
fects of real esteem and love from idle gallantry and 
unmeaning fine speeches: the slighter notice you take 
of these last, the better; and that, rather with good- 
humored contempt than with affected gravity: but, the 
first nHist be treated with seriousness and well-bred sin- 
cerity ; not giving the least encouragement, which you 
do not mean, nor assuming airs of contempt, where it is 
not de8erv«d. But this belongs to a subject, which I havo 
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touched upon in a former letter. 1 have already told 
you, that you wUl be unsafe in every step which leads to 
a serious attachment, unless you consult your parents, 
from the first moment you apprehend any thing of that 
sort to be intended : let them be your first confidaiitSi 
and let every part of your conduct, in such a case, be 
particularly directed by tliem. 

With regard to accomplishments, the chief of these is 
a competent 6hare of reading, well chosen and properly 
regulated : and of this I shall speak more largely here- 
after. Dancing, and tlie knowledge of the French 
tongue, are now so universal, that they cannot l)e dis- 
])ensed with in the education of a gentlewoman ; and 
indeed they are both useful as well as ornamentid : the 
firstj by formiug and' strengthening the body, and im- 
proving the carriage; the second, by opening a large 
field of entertainment and improvement for the mind. ' 
I believe tliere are more agreeable books of female lite- 
rature in French than in any other langqage ; and, as 
they are not less commonly talked of than English books, 
you must often feel mortified in company, if you are 
too ignorant to read tbeni. Italian would be easily 
learned after French : and, if you have * leisure^ and op- 
portunity, may be worth your gaining, though in your 
station of life it is by no means necessaiy. ^ 

To write a free and legible hand, and to understand 
common arkhmetic, arc indispensable requisites. 

As to music and drawing, I would only wish you to 
fi>llow as genius leads : you have some tuiTi for the first, 
and I should be sorry to see you neglect a talent, which 
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will at least afford you ao innocent amusement, thougfa 
it should not enable you to give much pleasure to. your 
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friends : I think the use of both these arts is more foF 
yourself than others. It is but seldom that a pitvate 
person has leisure or application enough to gain any 
high degree of excellence in tfiem ; and your own par- 
tial family are perhaps the only persons who would- not 
much rather be entertained by the performance of a 
professor than by yours : but, with regard to yourself it 
is of great consequence to have the power of filling up 
agreeably those intervals of time, which too often hang 
heavily on the hands of a woman, if her lot be cast in 
a retired situation. Besides these, it is ceitain, that even 
a small share of 'knowledge in these arts will heighten 
your pleasure in the performance of others: the taste 
must be improved, bsforc it can be susceptible of an 
exquisite relish for any of the imitative arts: an unskil- 
ful ear is seldom capable of comprehending Hcarmony, 
or of distinguishing the most delicate charms of Melody, 
The pleasure of seeing fine paintings, or even of con- 
tem plating the beauties of Nature, must be gi*eatly 
heightened by our being conversant with the rules of 
drawing, and by the Iiabit of consldoriifg the most pic- 
turesque objects. As I look upon taste *to be an inesti- 
mable fund of innocent delight, I wish you to lose no 
Opportunity of improving it, and of cultivating in your- 
self the relish of such pleasures as will not iilterfere 
with a rational' scheme of life, nor lead you into dissipa- 
tion, with all its attendant evils of vanity anci luxury. 
As to the learned languages, thoiigh I respect the 
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abilities and application of those ladies whd have at- 
tained them, and who make a modest and proper use 
of them, yet' I would by no means advise you, or any 
other woman, who is not strongly impelled by a par- 
ticular genius, to engage in such studies. The labor 
and time which they require are generally incompatible 
with our natures and proper employments: the real 
knowledge which they supply is not essential, since 
the English, French, or Italian tongues afford tolerable 
translations of all the most, valuable productions of anti- 
quity, besides the multitude of original authors which 
they furnish : and these ai-e ipuch more than sufficient 
to store your mind witli as many ideas as you will know 
how to nii^anage. The danger of^pedantry and presump- 
tion in a woman, — of her exciting envy in one sex, and 
jealousy in the other, — of her exchanging the graces of 
imagination, for the severity and preciseness of a scholar, 
would be, I own, sufficient to fiighten me from the am- 
biiion of seeing my girl remarkable for learning. Such 
objections are, perhaps, still stronger with regard to the 
abstnise sciences. 

Whatever tends to embellish your fancy, to enlighten 
your understanding, and furnish you with ideas to reflect 
upon when alone, or to converse upon in company, is 
certainly well worth your acquisition. The wretched 
expedient, to which ignorance so often drives our sex, 
of calling in slander to enliven the tedious insipidity of 
conversation, would alone be a strong reason for en- 
riching your mind with mnocent subjects of entertain- 
ment, which may render you a fit companion for per- 
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* sons of igense and knowledge, from whyn you may reap 
the- most desirable improvements : for, though I think 
reading indispensably necessary to the due cultivation 
of your mind, I prefer the conversation of «uch persons 
to every other method of instruction : but this you can- 
not hope to enjoy, unless you qualify younself to bear a 
part in such society, by, at least, a moderate share of 
reading. 

^Though Bdigion is the most important of all your 
pursuits, there are not many hooks on that subject which 
i should recommend to you at present. Controversy 
is wholly improper af your age, and it is also too soon 
lor you to inquire into the evidence of the truth of 

' Revelation, or to study the diflScult parts of Scripture : 
when these shall come before you, there are maity ex- 
cellent books, from which you may receive great as- 
nstance. At present,* practical divinity,— clear of su- 
perstition and enthusiasm, but addressed to the heart, 
and written with a warmth and spirit capable of excit- 
ing in it pure and rational piety, — ^ia what I wish you to« 
^ifteet with. 

The principal study, I would recommend, is history, 
I know of nothing equally proper to entertain and im- 
prove at the Same time, or that is so likely to form and 
strengthen your judgment, and, by giving you a liberal 
and comprehensive view of human nature, in some 
measure to supply the defect of that experience, which 
is usually attained too late to be of much sei*yice to us. 
Let me add, that more materials for conversation are 
supplied by this kind of knowledge, than by almost toy 
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other: but I have more to say to you on this subject in a 
future letter. 

The faculty, in which women usually most excel, is 
that of imaginatioD^ and, when pro[)erly cultivated, it 
becomes the source of all that is most charming in so* 
ciety. Nothing you can read will so much contribute 
to the in^provement of this faculty, as poetry ; which, 
if apiplied to its true ends, adds a thousand charms to 
those sentiments of religion, virtue, generosity, and deli- 
cate tenderness^ by which the human soul is exalted and. 
refined. I hope you are not deficient in natural taste for 
this enchanting art, but that you will find it one of your 
greatest jpleasures to be convei'sant with the best |)oets, 
whom our language can bring you acquainted w^th, 
particularly those immortal ornaments of out nation, 
Shakspeare and MQUm. The first is not oaly. incompar- 
ably the noblest genius in dramatic poetry, but the 
greatest master of natiu'e, and the most perfect charac- 
terizer of men and manner^ : in this last point of view, 
I think him inestimable ; and I am persuaded that, in the 
course of your life, you will seldom find occasion to 
correct those observations on human nature, and those 
principles of morality, which you may extract from his 
capital pieces. You will at first find bis language diffi- 
cult ; but, if you take the assistance of a friend who 
understands it well, you will, by degrees, enter into 
his manner of phraseology, and perceive a thousand 
beaOties, which at first lay buriecl in obsolete words and 
uncouth constructions. The admirable Essay on ShakS' 
ptarc^ which has lately appeared, so much to the honor 
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of our sex, will open your mmd to the peculiar excel- 
lences of this author, and enlighten your judgment on 
dramatic poetry in general, with such force of reason 
and brilliancy of wit, as cannot fail to delight ^ well as 
instruct you. 

Our great English poet, JUtZfon, is as far aboye my 
praise, as his Paradise Lost is aboYe any thing which I 
am able to read, except the sacred writers. The sub- 
limity of this subject sometimes lea^s him into abstruse* 
nesB ; but many parts of his great poem are easy to all 
comprehensions, and must find their way directly to 
eyery heart by the tenderness and delicacy of his send:- 
ments, in which he is* not less strikingly excellent than 
in the richness and sublimity of his imagination : Ad- 
dison's criticism in the Spectators^ written with that 
beauty, elegance, and judgment, which distinguish aU 
his writings, will assist you to understand and to relish 
this poem. 

It is needless to recommeqd to you the translation of 
Homer and Virgil, which every body reads that reads at 
all. You must have heard that Homer is esteemed the 
fiither of poetry, the original whence all the modems, — 
not excepting Milton himself— borrow some of their 
greatest beauties, and from whom they extract those 
rules for composition, which are found, most agreeable 
to nature and true taste. Virgil, you kii<)w, is the next 
in rank among the classics : you will read his iiSneid 
with extreme pleasure, if ever you are able to read Ital- 
ian, in Annibal Carols translation : the idiom of the 
Latin and Italian languages being more aMke, it is, I be- 
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Ueve, much closer, yet preserves more of tbe spirit of 
the original than the English translations. 

For the rest, feme will point out to you the most con- 
fidderable of our poets; and I would not exclude any of 
name, among those whose morality is unexceptionable , 
but of poets, as of all other audiors, I wish you to read 
only such as are properly recommended to you, — ^since 
there are many who debase their divine art by abusing 
it to the puiposes of vice and impiety. If you could 
read poetry with a judicious friend, who would lead 
your judgment to a true discernment of -its beafities 
and defects, it would inexpressibly heighten both your 
pleasure and improvement. But, before you enter upon 
this, some acquaintance with the Heathen MytJiology is 
necessary. I think that you must before have met with 
some book under the title of The Pdfltheon : * and, if 
once you know as nnich of the gods and goddesses as 
the most common books on the subject will tell you, the 
rest maybe learned by reading Homer: but then you 
must particularly attend to him in this view. I do not 
expect you to penetrate those numerous mysteries, — 
those amazing depths of morality, religion, and rpeta- 
physics, — ^which some pretend to have discovered in his 
mythology ; but to know the names and principal offices 
of the gods and goddesses, with some idea of their mor- 
al meaning, seems requisite to the understanding almost 

* There baa been lately published a work particularly adapted to 
the uae of young ladies, entitled, " A Dictionary of Polite Literature, 
ax Fabulous History of Heathen Gods, and Hlustrious Heroes j " Ifi 
two vols, with Platea.-'JSdKeor. ' 
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any poetical composition. — As an instance of the iM/nd 
meaning 1 speak o( I will mention an observation of 
Bossuet ;^-That Homer's poetry was particularly recom- 
mended to the Greeks by the superiority which he as- 
cribes to them oyer the Asiatics: this superiority is 
shown in tlie Iliad, not only in the conquest of Asia by the 
Greeks, and in the actual destruction of its capital, but 
in the division and arrangement of the 'gods, who took 
part with the contending nations. On the side of Asia 
was Venus; — tbat is, sensual passion, — ^pleasure, — end 
efieminacy. On the side of Greece was Juno, — ^that ia^ 
matronly gravity and conjugal love ; together with Jlfsr- 
cury, — ^invention, and eloquence ; and Jupiter, or politica] 
wisdom. . On the side of Asia was Mars, who repre- 
sents brutal valor and blind fury. On that side of 
^Greece was Patios, — that is, military discipline, and 
* bravery, guarded by judgment. 

This, and many other instances that might be pro- 
duced, will show you how much of the beatity of the 
poet's art must be lost to you, without some notion of 
these allegorical personages. Boys, in thein school 
learning, have tliis kind of knowledge impressed on 
their rninds by a variety of books ; but women, who do 
not go through the same course of instruction, are very 
apt to forget what little they read or hear on this sub- 
ject: — ^I advise you, therefore, never to lose an opportu- 
nity of inquiring into the meaning of any thing you 
meet with in poetry, or in painting, alluding to the his- 
tory of any of the heathen deities, and of obtaining 
Iftom some frfend an explanation of its connexion with 
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tirue history, or of its allegorical reference to morality 
or to physics. 

Natural Philosophy, in the largest sense of the. ex- 
pression, is too wide a iield for you to undertake : but, 
' the study of nature, as far as may suit your powers and 
opportunities, you will find a most sublime entertam- 
ment: the objects of this study are aU the stupendous 
works of the Almighty Hand, that lie within the reach 
of our obsenration. In the works of num perfection is 
aimed at ; but it can only be found in those of the Cre- 
ator, The contemplation of pei*fection must produce 
delight, and eyery natural object around you would offer 
this delight, if it could attract* your attention. If you 
survey the earth, every leaf that trembles in the breeze, 
every blade of grass beneath your feet, is a wonder as 
absolutely beyond the reach of human art to imitate, as 
the construction of the universe. Endless pleasures to 
those who have a taste for them, might be derived from 
the endless variety to be found in the composition of 
this globe and its inhabitants. The fossil, thQ vegetable, 
and the animal world, gradually rising in the scale of 
excellence, — ^the innumerable species of each, still pre- 
serving their specific difTerences fh>m age to age, yet of 
which no two individuals are ever perfectly alike, — af- 
ford such a range for observation and inquiry, as might 
engross the whole term of our short life, if followed 
minutely. Besides alPthe animal creation obvious to 
our unassisted senses, the eye, aided by philosophical 
inventions, sees myriads of creatures, which by <he ig- 
norant are not known to have existence : it se^s all na- 
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ture teem with life; .every fluid,— reach part of every 
vegetable and animal, — swarm with its peculiar inhabit-* 
ants, invisible to the naked eye, but as perfect in all 
their parts, and enjoying life as indisputably, as the 
elephant. or the whale. 

But, if from the earth, and from these minute won- 
ders, the philosophic eye is raised^ towards the heavens; 
what, a stupendous scene there opefis to its viewl 
Those brilliant lights that sparkle to the eye of igno* 
ranee as gems adorning the sky, or as lamps to guide 
the traveller* by night, assume an importance that 
amazes the understanding !— they appear to be tooridSt 
formed like ours, for a variety of inhabitaiit8,---or stms^ 
enlightening numberless other worlds toc^ distant for 
our .discovery ! — ^I shall ever remember the astonishment 
and rapture with which my mind received this idea, 
when I was about your age : it was then perfectly new 
to me, and it is impossible to describe the sensations 1 
felt 4rom the glorious, boundless prospect of infinite 
beneficence bursting at once upon my imagination! 
Who cnn contemplate such a scene unmoved ? If our 
curiosity is excited to enter upon this noble inquiry, e few 
books en the subject, atid those of the easiest sort, with 
some of the common experiments, may be sufficient for 
ybur purpose, — which is, to enlarge your mind, and to 
excite in it the most ardent gratitude and profound 
adoration towards that great and good Being, who ex- 
erts ^his boundless power in communicating various por- 
tions of happiness through all the immense regions of 
creation. 
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Moral i^losopfay, as it relates to human actions, is 
of still higher importance th»i the study of nature. 
The works of the ancients on this subject are univer- 
saily said 'to be entertaining as well as instructive, by 
those who can read them in their original languages ; 
and such of them as are well translated^ will undoubt- 
edly, some years hence, afR>rd you great pleasure and 
improvement. You will also find many agreeably and 
useful books, written originally in French, and in Eng- 
lish, on morals and manners: for the present, there are 
works, which, without assuming the solemn air of phi- 
losophy, will enlighten your mind on these, subjects, 
mid introduce instruction in an easier dress: of this 
sort are many of the moral essays that have appeared 
Mn periodical papers: which, when excellent in their 
kind, — as are the Spedatorsy ChiardianSy RamUera, and 
Adventurers^ — are particularly useful to young |)epple,' as 
tliey comprehend a great variety of subjects, introduce 
many ideas and observations that are new to them,-^ 
and lead to a habit of reflecting on the characters and 
events that come before them in real life, which I 
consider as the best exercise of the understanding. 

Books on taste and cridcism will hereafter be more 
proper for you than at present : whatever can improve 
your discernment, and render your taste eleguit and 
just, must be of great consequence to your enjoyments 
as well as to the embellislunent of your understanding. 

I would by no means exclude the kind of veading 
which young people are naturally most fond of: though 
l think the greatest care should be taken in the chdoa 
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of those JictUious stories, that ao enchant the mind ;-^ 
mofit of which tend to inflame the passions of youth, 
whilst the chief purpose of education should be to mod- 
erate and restrain them. ' Add to^this, that both the 
writing and sentiments of most noyels and romance 
are such as are only proper to vitiate your style, and 
to mislead^ your heart and understanding. The expec- 
tation of extraordinary adyentures, — ^which sddom ever 
happen to the sober and prudent part of mankind^-^ 
and the admiration of extravagant passions and absurd 
conduct, are some of the usual fruits of this^ kind of 
reasoning ; which, when a young woman makes it h^ 
chief amusement, genenJiy rc^nder her ridiculous in 
conversation, and miserably wrong-headed in her pur- 
suits and behavior. There are, however, works of this 
dass, in which excellent morality is joined with the 
most lively pictures of the human mind, and with all 
that can entertain the imagination and interest the heart. 
But, I must repeatedly -exhort you, never to read any 
thing of the sentimental kind, without taking the judg- 
ment of your best. friends in the choice: for, I am per- 
fluaded, that the indiscriminate reading of such kind of 
books corrupts more female'hearts than any other cause 
whatsoever. 

Before I close this correspondence, 1' shall point out 
the course of history I wish you to pursue, fmd give 
you my thoughts of geography and chronology : some 
knowledge of both being, in my opinion, necessary to 
the reading 6f history with any advantage. I am, my 
dearest Niece, Your ever affeetioniEttel 
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LETTER IX. 

ON GEOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
My deafest Niece, • ■ 

I HAVE told you, that you will not be. able to read bie- 
tory, with much pleasure or advantage, without some 
little knowledge of Geography and Ckhmoiogy* • They 
are both very - easily attained ; — I mean in the degree 
that will be necessary for you. You must be sensible 
that you can know but litde of a country, whose situ- 
ation with respect to the rest of the world! you are en- 
tirely ignoitmt of^ — ^and, that it is to little purpose that 
you. are able to mention a &ct, if you cannot nearly 
ascertain the time in which it happened ; which alone, 
in many cases, gives importance to the fact itselfl 

In Geography, — the easiest of all sciences, and the 
best adapted to the capacity of children, — I suppose 
you to have made some beginning; to know atjeast the 
figure of the earth, — ^the supposed lines, — the degrees, 
— ^how to measure distances, — and a few of the com- 
mon terms: if vou do not already know these, two or 
three lessons will be sufficient to attain them ; the rest 
is the work of memory, and is easily gained by reading 
with niaf)s; for I do not wish your knowledge to be 
exact and masterly, — ^but such only as is necessary for 
the purpose of understanding history; and, without 
which, even a nevfspaper would be uninteHigible. It 
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may be sufficient for this end, if, with respect to <m- 
cieiU Geography, you have a general idea of the situa- 
tion of all the great states, without *being able precisely 
to ascertain their limits. But, in the modem, you ought 
to know the bounds and extent of every state in Eu- 
rope, and its situation with respect to the rest The 
other parts of the world will require less accurate know- 
ledge, except with regard to the European settlements. 

It may be an useful and agreeable method, when you 
kam the situation of any important country, to join with 
that knowledge some one or two leading facts or cir- 
cumstances concerning it, so that its particular property 
may always put you in mind of the situation-; and the 
atuation, in like manner, recall the particular property. — 
When, for instance, you learn in what part of the globe 
to find Ethiopia, to be told «t the same time tiiat, in that 
vast unknown tract of country, the Christian religion 
was once the religion of the state, would be of service, 
— because the geographical and historical knowledge 
would assist each other. Thus, to join with Egypt, ike 
nurse and {Mirent of cais and of superatHiion ;— rwith 
Persia, Stocking despoHsm, and perpehud revolutions ;r— 
with ancient Greece, freedom and gemua ; — with Scy- 
thia, hardiness and conquest, Bxe hints which' you may 
make use of as you please. Perhaps annexing to any 
country the idea of some familiar form which it most 
resembles, may at first assist you to retain a general no- 
tion of it : thus Italy has been called a hoot, and EiUrope 
eompared to Si unman sitting. 
. The diflerence of the ancient and modem names of 
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places is somewhat perplexing; 'the most important 
should be known by both names at the same time, and 
you uiust endeavor to fix a few of tfabse which are of 
most consequence so strongly in your mind, by thiiikr 
ing of them, and bemg often told of them, that the an* 
cient name ahould always call up the modem one to 
your memcxry, and the modem the ancient : such as, the 
iEgeah Sea, now J%e Jtrchipdago ;— The Peloponne- 
sus, now The Morta.; — Crete, CavMa ; — Gaul, Frainct ; 
— ^Babylon, Bagdat ; — ^Byzantium, to which the Romans 
transplanted their seat of empire, CongUmtinopie, &c. 

There have been so many .ingenious contrivances to 
make Geography easy and amusing, that I ciuinot hope 
to add any thing of much service ; I would only prevail 
with you not to neglect acquiring, by whatever method 
pleases you best, that share of knowledge in it which 
you will find necessary, and which is so easily attained ^ 
and I entreat that you would learn it in such a manner 
as to fix it !■ your mind, so that it may not be lost 
and forgotten among other childish acquisitions, but 
that it may remain ready for use through the rest of 
your life; 

. Chronology indeed has more of difficulty ; but if you 
do not bewilder yourself by attempting to leara too 
much and too minutely at first, you need not despair of 
gaining enough for the purpose of reading history with 
pleasure and utility. 

Chronology may be naturally divided into three parts ; 
the Ande/ntf-^ht Middle^ — and (he Modem* With re- 
spect to all these^the best duection that can be giyen is^ 
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to fix 0Q some periods, or epochas, which, by bemg often 
mentioned and thought of, expUuned and referred to, 
will at last be so. deeply engraven on the memory, that 
tliey will be ready to present themselves whenever you 
call for them : these, indeed, should be few, and ought 
to be well chosen fot their importance, since they are to 
serve as elevated stations to the mind, from which 'it 
may look backwards and forwards upon a great variety 
of fiicts. 

Till your mors learned fiiends shall supply you with 
better, I will take the liberty to recommend the foUow- 
'ing, which I have found of service to my8el£ 

Jn the ancient chronology, you will find there were 
ibur thousand years from the Creation to the Redemp- 
tion of man ; — and that Noah and his family were mi- 
raculousiy preserved in the' ark, 1650 years after Adam's 
CTBation. - 

As there is no history, except that in the Bible, of any 
thing before the Flood, we may set out fron that great 
event ; which happened, as I have said above, in the 
year of the world 1650. 

The 2350 yeai-s, which passed from the Deluge to 
our Saviour'^ birth, may be thus divided : — There have 
been four successive Empires called universal^ because 
they extended over a great part of the then known 
world ; — ^these are usually distinguished by the name of 
The Four great Monarchies : the three first of them are 
included in ancient Chronology, and b^|an and ended 
in the following manner : « 

Ist The ASSYRIAN £MPIR£, founded by Nim- 
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rod in the year of the world 1800, ended under Sardan* 
apahis in 3250, endured 1450 years. 

The Median, though not accounted one of the four 
great monarchies, being conquests of rebels on the 
Assyrian empire, comes in here for about 200 years. 

2d. The PERSIAN EMPIRE, which begun under 
Cyrus, in the year of the worid 3450, ended in Darius 
in 3670, before Christ 330>; lasted a Httie more than 200 
years. 

3d. The GRECIAN EMPIRE, began under Alex- 
ander the Great in 3670, was soon after his death dis- 
membered by his successors : but the different parcels 
into which they divided it, were possessed by their re- 
spectiye fiimilies, till the &mous Cleopatra, thelastof the 
race of Ptolemy, one of Alexander's captains, who 
reigned in Egypt, was conquered by Julius Ciesar, about 
half a century before our Lord's birth ; which is a term 
of about 300 years. 

Thus you see that, from the Deluge to the estab- 
lishment of the first great monarchy, — ^the Assyrian, 

is . •• . . 150. years. 

The Assyrian empire continued .... 1450 

The Median 200 

The Persian 200 

The Grecian . . . . < 300 

From Julius Ceesar, with whom began the 
fourth great monarchy, viz, the Roman, 

to Christ. . . / 50 

In all , . . .2350 yean; 

the term fix)m the Deluge to Christ * 

13 
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I do not give you these dates and periods as correct- 
ly true, for I have taken only round numbers as more 
easily retained by the memory : so ttiat when you come 
to consult chronological books or tables, you will find 
variances of some years between them and the above 
accounts: but precise exactness is not material to a be- 
ginner. 

I offer this short table as a little specimen of what 
you may easily do fbr yourself: but even this sketch, 
slight as it is, will give you a general notion of the an- 
cient history of the world, from the Deluge to the birth 
of Christ. 

Within this period flourislied the Grecian and Ro- 
man republics, with the history and chronology of which 
it will be expected you should be tolerably well ac- 
qui^inted ; and, indeed, you will find ^nothing in the 
records of mankind so entertainiijg. Greece was divid- 
ed into many petty statesj whose various revolutions 
and annals you can nevei' hope distinctly to remem- 
ber ; you are therefore to consider them as forming to- 
gether one great kingdom, — like the Germanic body, 
or tlie United Provinces, — composed separately of dif- 
ferent governments, but sometimes acting with united 
ibrce for their common interesL The Lacedemonian 
government, formod by Lycurgus in the year of the 
world 3100, — and the ^henian, regulated by Solon 
nhout the year 3440, — will chiefly engage your atten- 
tion. ' ~ ' . * 

In pursuing the Grecian chronology, you need only 
perhaps make one stand or epocha, — at the time of Soc^ 
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ratesj that wisest of philosophers, whom you must have 
heard'of, — ^who lived about 3570 years from the Creation, 
and about 430 before Christ : for, within the term of 150 
years before Socrates, and 200 ctfter him, will fell in most 
of the great eventa and illustrious characters o( the 
Grecian history. 

1 must inform you, that the Grecian method of dating 
time was by C&ympiads; — that is, four complete years ; 
. so called from the celdtHration, every fifth "year, of the 
Olympic Games, which were contests in all the matily 
exercises, such ad wrestling, boxing, running, chariot 
racing, &c. They were instituted- in honor of Jupiter, 
and took their name from Olympia, a city of Elis, ne€u* 
which they were performed: they were attended by 
all ranks of people, from every state in Greece; the 
noblest youths were eager to obtain the prize of victory, 
which was no other than an olive crown, but esteemed 
the ipost distinguishing ornament. These games con- 
tinued all the time that Greece retained any spark of 
liberty; and with them begins tKe authentic history of 
that country ; — all before being considered as fabulous. 
You must therefore endeavor to remember that they 
began in the 3^ear of the world 3228 ; after the ftood, 
1570 years ; after the destruction of Troy, 400 ; before 
the building of Rome, 23 : before Cyrus, about 200 ; 
and 770 before Christ. If you cannot retain aU these 
dates, at least you must ^ot fail to remember the near 
* coincidence of the first Olympiad with the huUding of 
Rome ; which is of great consequence ; because, as 
the Grecians reckoned time by Olympiads, the Romans 
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dated from the building of their city: toad as these two 
eras are within 23 years of each other, you may, for the 
ease of memory, suppose them to begin together, in the 
year of the world 3228. 

, In reading the history of the Baman RepMiCj — which 
con^ued ' in that form of goyemmenf to the time of 
Julius Caesar's dictatprship, about the year of the ^orid 
39G0, and* about 48 yeara before Christ, — ^you will make 
as many epochas as you shall find convenient: I will 
mentioji only two; — the sacking of Rome by the Oauls- 
which happened in the year of the world 3620, — ^in the 
365th year of the city,— in the 97th Olympiad,— ()efon» 
Christ 385, — and about 30 years before the birth . of 
Alexander. The second epocba may be the 608th 
3rear of the city, — when, after three obstinate ware, 
Carthage was destroyed, and Rome was left without a 
rival. 

Perhaps the following bad verses, which were given 
n)e when I was young, tnay help to fix in your mind the 
in^rtant eras of the Roman and Grecian dates : — Your 
must not laugh at them, for Chronologers do not pique 
themselves on their poetiy, but they make use of mum- 
hers and rhymes merely as assistants to memory, being 
so easily learned by heart : 

"Rome and Olympiads bear the same date, 

Three thousand two hundred and twenty-eight. 

In three hundred and sixty * was Rome sack'd and torn. 

Thirty summers before Alexander was bom." 

*Tkftt is, in tbe 365th year of the city. 
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You win allow that what I have siud in these few 
pages is very easily learned : — ^yet litrie as it is, I will 
Tenture to say that, was you as perfectly mistress of it 
as of your alphabet, you might answer several questions 
relating to ancient chronology more readily than many 
who pretend to know something of this science. One 
is not so much required to tell the precise year, in which 
a great man lived, as to know with whom he was con- 
temporary in other parts of the world. — I would know 
then, from the slight sketch above given, about what 
year of the Roman republic Alexander the Great lived ? 
—-You would quickly run over in your mind, ** Alex- 
ander lived in the 3070th year of the world, — 330 before 
Christ: — consequently he must have flourished about 
the 400th of Rome, which had endured 750 years when 
Christ was born.*' Or, suppose it was asked, what was 
the condition of Greece, at the time of the sacking of 
Rome by the Gauls; bad any particular state, or the 
united body, chosen them to take advantage of the 
misfortunes of the Romans^? You consic^er that the 
d65th year of the city, the date of that event, is 385 be- 
fore Christ ; consequently this must have happened about 
the time of Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander, when 
the Grecians, under such a leader, might 'have extirpated 
the Roman nation from^the earth, had they ever beard 
of them, or thought the conquest of them an object 
worthy of their ambition. 

Numberless questions might be answered in like man- 
ner, even on this very narrow, circvmscrifoed plan, if it 
were completely mastered. I might require that other 
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periods or epocbaa ahould be learned with the same 
exactness: but these may serve to explun my meamiify 
and to show you bow practtcaUe and easy it is. One 
thing, however, I must observe, — though, perhaps^ it is 
sufficiently obvious ; — ^which is, that you can make no 
use of this sketch of ancient Chronology, nor even hope 
' to retain it, till you have read the ancient history. When 
you have gone through RoUin's Histcnre Ancienne anet; 
then will be the time to &k the ancient Chronology 
deeply in your mind ; which will very much enhaace 
the pleasure and use of reading it a second time : ibr 
you must remember, that nobody reads a histoiy to 
much purpose who does not go over it more than once. 

When you have got through your course of Ancient 
Histoiy, and are come to the more modem, you must 
then have recourse to the second of the three divinons ; 
— ^viz. middle Chronology; containing about 800 yeais^ 
from the birth of our Lord, and from within fifty yean 
of the rise of the Roman empire, to Charlemagne, who 
died in 814. 

This period, except in the earliest part of it, is too 

/much involved in obscurity to require a very minute 

knowledge of its history; — it may be sufficient to ^ 

two or three of the most singular circumstances by their 

proper dates. 

The first epochs to be observed, is the year of our 
Lord p30 ; when Constantine, the first Christian em- 
peror, who resipred peace to the oppressed and perse- 
cuted churchy removed the seat of empire finm Rome 
to Byzantium, called afterwards fi^m him Constantino- 
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pl^ 4fier hjB time,— ^about the year 400, — began those 
kruptioxis of the Goths and Vandals, and other north^n 
nations, who settled themselves all over the western 
parts of the Roman empire, and laid the foundation of 
the several states which now subsist in Europe. 
' The next epocha is the year €22 ; — ^fer the .ease of 
memory say 600: — ^when Mahomet, by his successful 
imposture, became the founder of the Saracen empire, 
which his followers extended over a great part of Asia 
and Africa, and over some provinces of Europe. At 
the same time, St. Gregoiy, bishop of Rome, began to 
assume a spiritual power, which ^w by .degrees 'into 
that absolute and enormous dominion, so long maintain- 
ed by the Popes over the greatest part of Christendom. 
St. Augustine, a missionary, from St Gregory, about 
this time, began tlie conversion of Great Britain to 
Christianity. 

. The third and concluding epocha in this division, la 
the year 800 ; when Charlemagne, king of France, after 
having subdued the Saxons, repressed the Saracens, and 
established the tempotal dominion of the pope by a 
grant of considerable territories, was elected emperor of 
die West, and protector of the Church. The date of 
thil event .corresponds vrith that remarkable period of 
our English history — ^the ui^ion of the^ Heptarchy, or 
seven kingdoms, under Egbert 

As to the tkird part of Cbr(»K>logy,--Hiamely, the 
Modern^ I Shall spare you and myself all trouble about at 
present ; for, if you follow the course of reading which 
I shall recommend, it will be some yean before you 
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naeh. modern history: and, when you do, you witt 
easily make periods for yourself^ if you do but remem- 
ber carefully to examine the dates as you read, and 
to impress on your meniory those of very remarkable 
reigns or events, 

I fear you are by this time tired of Chronology: but 
my sole intention, in' what I have said, is to convince 
you, that it is a science not out of your reach, in the 
4 moderate degree that is requisite for you : the last vol- 
ume of the Jbicient Universal Higtory is the best English 
Chronological Work 1 know: if that does not come 
in your way, there is an excellent French one, called 
ToMetteia Chronologiques de VHistoire UniverseUe, Du 
Fremoy; 3 tomes; Porw ;—ithere is also a Chart of 
universal history^ including Chronology ; and a Biogmph- 
ical chart, both by Priestle}^, which you may find of ser- 
vice to you. 

Indeed, my dear, a woman makes- a poor figure, who 
affects, as I have heard some ladies do, to disclaim all 
knowledge of times and datesj the strange confusion 
they make of events, which happened in difierent pe- 
riods, and the stare of ignorance when such are referred 
to as are co^imonly known, are sufficiently pitilible : but 
tfie highest mark of folly is to be proud of such igiio- 
rance, — a resource, in which some of our sex find great 
consolation. 

Adieu, my dear child!—! am, with the tenderest 
afiectioD, 

Ever yours. 
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Mjr dMxeit Niece, 

Wkbv I recommend to you to gain some insight into ^ 
the general history of the world, perhaps you will think 
1 propose a formidable task: but your apprehensions 
will vanish when you consider, that of nearly half the 
globe, we have no histories at all ; that, of other parts 
of it, a few femts only are known to us ; and that, even 
of those nations which make the greatest figure in his- 
toiy, the early ages are involved in obscurity and fable: 
it is not, indeed, allowable, to be totally ignorant even 
of those fables, because they are the Sequent subjects 
of poetry and painting, and are ofben referred to in 
more authentic histories. 

The first recorders of acdons are generally poets. 
In the historical songs of the bards are found the only 
accounts of the first ages of every state : but in these 
we must natundly expect to find truth mixed with fic- 
tion, and oflen disguised in allegoiy. In such early 
times, before science had enlightened the minds of men, 
the people were ready to believe every thing ; — and the 
historian, having then no restraints from the fear of con- 
tradiction or criticism, delivered the most improbable 
kad absurd tales, as an account of the lives and actions 
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of their forefathers : thus the first- heroes of every na- 
tion were gods, or the sons of gods ; and 6very great 
event was accompanied with some supernatural agency. 
Homer, whom I have already mentioned as a poet, y'ou 
wjU find the most agreeable historian of the early ages 
of Greece : and^irgil \nll show you the supposed origin 
of the Carthaginians and Romans. 

It will be necessary for you to observe some regular 
plan in your historical studies, which can never' be pur- 
sued with advantage, otherwise than in a continued 
series. 1 do not mean to confine you solely to that kind 
of reading ; on the contrary, I wish you frequently to 
relax with poetry or some other amusement, whilst y6u 
are pursuing your course of history : I only mean to 
warn you against mixing ancient history with jnodem, or 
general histones of one place with particidar reigns, in 
another; by which desultory manner of reading, many 
people distract and confound their memories, and retain 
nothing to any purpose from such a confused mass of 
materials. 

The most ancient of all histories you will read in 
your jBifefe;- thence you will proceed to VHistoire .^n* 
ctenne of Rollin, who very ingeniously points out the 
connexion of pi*ofane with sacred history, and enlivens 
his ;iarrative with many agreeable and improving re- 
flections ; and many veiy pleasing detached stories and 
anecdotes, which may serve you as resting places in 
your journey. It would be an useful exercise of your 
memory and judgment, to recount these interesting pas- 
fages to a friend, either by letter or in conversation ; not 
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in the words of the author, but in your own natural 
style,— by memory, and not by book ; and to add what- 
ever i-emarks may occur to you. I need not say, that 
you will please me much, whenever you are disposed to 
make this use of me. 

The want of memory is a great discouragement in 
historical pursuits, and is what every body complains of. 
Blauy artificial helps have been invented, of which, tliose^ 
who have tried them, can best tell you the effects : but 
the most natural and pleasant expedient is that of con- 
versation with a Qiend, who is acquainted with the his- 
tory which you are reading. By such conversations, 
you will find out how much is usually retained of what 
is read, and you will learn to select these characters and 
facts which are best wortli preserving : for it is but try- 
ing.to remember every thing without distinction, that 
young people are so apt to lose every trace of what they 
read. By repeating to your friend what you- can recol- 
lect, you will fix it in your memory : and, if you should 
omit any sinking particular, which ought to be retained, 
that friend will remind you of it, and will direct your at- 
tention to it on a second jperusal. It is a good rule, to 
cast your eye each day over what you read the day be< 
fore, and to look over the contents of every book when 
you have finished it. 

RoUin'd work takes in a large compass: but, of all 
the ancient nations it treats of, perhaps there are only 
the Grecians and }V)mans, whose stories ought to be 
read with any anxious desire of retaining tiiem perfect- - 
ly*: for the rest, such as the Assyrians, Egyptians, dec. 
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I believe, you would find, od examinatioD, that most of 
thoee, who are supposed tolerably well read in history, 
remember no more than a few of the giost remarkable 
taets and characters. — ^I teU you^ this to prevent your 
being discouraged on fincKng so little .remain in your 
mind after reading these less interesdng parts of ancient 
histofy. 

But, when you come to the Grecian and Homan * 
stories, I expect to find you deeply interested and highly 
entertained ; and, of consequence, eager to treasure up 
in your memory those heroic actions and exalted charac- 
ters, by which a young mind is naturally so much ani- 
mated and impressed. As Greece and Rome were dis- 
tinguished as much for genius as valor, and were the 
theatres, not only of the greatest military actions, the 
noblest efforts of liberty and patriotism, — ^but of the 
highest perfection of arts and sciences, their immortal 
fame is a subject of wonder and emulation, even to 
these distant ages : and, it is thought a shameful degree 
of ignorance, even in our sex, to be unacquainted with 
the nature and revolutions of their governments,. and 
with the characters and' stories of their most illustrious 
h^x)es< — Perhaps, when you are told that the govern- 
ment and the national character of your own countiy- 
men have been compared with those of the Romans, it 
may not be an useless amusement, in reading the Ro- 
man history, to carry this observation in your mind, and 
to examine how far tibe parallel holds good. The 

*Dr. Ooldsntith's Histories of Qreeee and Rome are general iycoi^- 
«i4ered m moat useftil to young persons. Editor. 
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French have been thought to resemble the Athenians 
in their genius, though not in their love of liberty. — 
These little hints sometimes serve to awaken reflection 
and attention in young readers: 1 leave yod to make 
what use of them you please. 

When you have got through Rollin, if you add Fer- 
iofs Revolviions Romaines — a short, and very enteitain- 
ing work, — ^you may be said to have read as much as is - 
absolutely necessary of ancient history. Plutarch's Lives 
of famous Greeks and Romans, — a book deservedly of 
the highest reputation, — can never be read to so much 
advantage as immediately after the histories of Greece 
and Rome: I should even prefer reading each life 
in Plutarch, immediately after the history of each par- 
ticular hero, as you meet with them in Rollin or in 
Veitot. 

If hereafter you should choose to enlarge your plan, ^ 
and should wish to know more of any particular people 
or period than you find in Rollin, the sources f]*om which 
he drew may be open to you : — for there are, I believe, 
French or English translations of all the original histori- 
ans, from whom he extracted his materials. 

Crevier's continuation of Rollin, I believe, gives the 
best accoimt of the Roman emperors down to Constan- 
tine. What shocking instances will you there meet with, 
of the terrible efiects of lawless power on the human 
mind ! — How will you be amazed to see the most prom- 
ising characters changed by flattery and self indulgence 
into monsters that disgrace humanity ! — ^To read a series 
Qf such lives as those of Tiberius, Nero, or Domitian, 

-14 
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would be intolerable, were we not consoled by the view 
of those excellent emperors, who remained uncorrupted 
through all temptations. When the mind, disgusted, de- 
pressed, and terrified, turns from Uie contemplation of 
those depths of vice, to which human nature may be 
sunk ;. a Titus, the delight of mankind, — a Trajan, an 
Antoninus, — ^restore it to an exulting sense of the dignity, 
to which that nature may be exalted by virtue. Nothing 
is ^nore awful than this consideration : a human crea- 
ture given up to vice is infinitely belcAv the most abject 
brute ; the same creature, trained by virtue to the ut- 
most perfection of his nature, " is but a httle lower than 
the angels, and is crowned with glory and immor- 
tality." 

Before you enter upon the modem history of any 
particular kingdom, it will be proper to gain some idea 
of that interval between ancient and modem times, 
which is justly called^the dark and barbarous ages : — and 
which lasted from Constantine to Charlemagne,— jJerhaps 
one might say to some centuries afi;er. On the irmption 
of the northern Barbarians, who broke the Roman enn- 
pire, and dissipated 'all the treasures of knowledge, as 
well as of riches, which had been so long accumulating 
in that enormous state, the European world may be said 
to have returned to a second infancy | and the Monkish 
legends, which are the only records preserved of the 
times in which they were written, are not less fabulous 
than the tales of the demi-gods. I must profess myself 
igporant how to direct you to any distinct qr amusing 
knowledge of the History of Europe, during this peri^ 
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9d:* — some collect it from Puffendorf^s Introdudion; 
aome from Tlie Universal History; and now, perhaps, 
with more advantage and delight, from the first volume 
of RobertsofCs CharUs the ISflh^ in which he traces the 
progress of civilisation, government, and arts, from the 
first settlements of the Barbarians ; and shows the foun- 
dation of |he several stat^ into which Europe is now 
divided, and of those laws, customs, and politics, which 
prevail in this quarter of the world. 

In these dark ages, you will find no single character 
so interesting as that of Mahomet, — ^that bold impostor, 
who extended his usurped dominion equally over the 
minds and properties of men, and propagated a new re- 
ligion, whilst he founded & new empire, over a large 
portion of the globe. His life has been vtrritten by va- 
rious hands. 

When you come to the particular histories of the Eu- 
ropean, states, your own country seems to demand the 
precedence ; and, there is no part more commodious to 
set out frt)m, since you cannot learn the history of Great 
Britain without becoming, in some degree^ acquainted 
with almost every neighboring nation, and without find- 
ing your, curiosity excited to know more of those witli 
whom we are most connected. 

By the amazing progress of navigation and commerce, 
within the last two or three centuries, all parts of the 
world are now connected : the most distant people are 
become well acquainted, who, for thousands of years, 

* J2«weU>« Hiatoni of Jtneitnt Europe^ yfrHl give all the infurmalton 
requisite. Editor. 
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never heard of one another's existence: we are Btill 
every day exploring new regions, and ev«ry day see 
greater reason to expect, that immense countries may 
yetrbe discovered, and America no longer retain the 
name of the New Worid, You may pass to every quar- 
ter of the earth, and find yourself still in the British do- 
minion : this island, in which we live, is the least por- 
tion of it : and, if we were to adopt the style of ancient 
conquerors, we might call it the throne, from which we 
rule the world. To this boast we are better entitled 
than some of those who formerly called themselves 
Mcufters of the Globe; as we possess an empire of 
greater extent, and, from the superior advantages of our 
commerce, much greater power and riches: but we 
have now too many rivals in dominion, to take upon ub 
such haughty titles. 

You cannot be said to know the history of that em- 
pire, of which you are a subject, without knowing 
something of the East and West Indies, where so great 
a part of it is situated : and you will find the accounts 
of the discovery and conquest of x4merica very enter- 
taining, though you will be shocked at the injustice and 
cruelty of its conquerors. But, with which of the glo- 
rious conquerors of mankind must not humanity be 
shocked ! — Ambition, the most remorseless of all pas- 
fions, pursues its object by all sorts of means : justice, 
naercy, truth, *and every thing most sacred^/in vain op- 
pose its progress ] — alas, my dear ! shall I venture to tell 
fou, that the history of the world is little else than a 
'shocking accoimt of the wickedness and folly of the 
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MBbitioiu ?— The worid has ever been, and, 1 suppoae, 
ever must be, governed and insulted by these aspiring 
spirits ; it has always, in greater or less degree, groaned 
unc^er their unjust usurpation. 

But let not the horror of such a scene put a stop to 
your .curiosity; it is proper you should know mankind 
as they are: you must be acquainted with the heroes 
of the earth, and perhaps you may be too well reconcil- 
ed to them : Mankind have in general a strong bias in 
their fiivor ; ^we see them surrounded with pomp and 
splendor ; — every thing that relates to them has an air of 
grandeur; — and, whilst we admire their natural powers^ 
we are too apt to pardon the detestable abuse of them, 
to the injury and ruin of the human race. We are daz- 
zled with false glory, and willingly give in to the delu- 
sion: for, mighty conquests, like great conflagrations, 
have something of the sublime, that pleases the im- 
agination ; though we know, if we reflect at all, that 
the consequences of them are devastation and misery. 

The Western and Eastern worjd will present to you 
very diflferent prospects. In Americct, the first Europe- 
an conquerors found nature in great simplicity ; society 
still in its infancy, — and, consequently, the arts and 
sciences yet unknown : so that the facility with which 
they overpowered these poor innocent people, was 
entirely owing to their superior knowledge in the arts 
of destroying. They found the inhabitants brave en- 
thusiastic patriots, but without either the military or 
political arts necessary for their defence. The twa great 
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kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, bad alone made some 
progress in civilisation : they were both formed into 
regular stales, and had gained some order and discipline: 
from these, therefore, the Spaniards met with something 
like an oppoedtion. At fiist, indeed, the invaders ap- 
peared supernatural beings, wbd came upon them flying 
over the ocean, on the wings of the wind, and who, 
mounted on fiery animals, unknown in -that country, 
attacked them with thunder and lighming in their 
hands, — for such, the arms of the Spaniards appeared to 
this astonished people. But, from being worshipped as 
gods, they soon came to be feared as evil spirits ; and in 
time being discovered to be men,— different from the 
Americans only in their outrageous injustice, and in the 
cruel arts of destroying, — they were abh(HTed and boldly 
opposed. ' The reenstance, however, of a milUon of 
these poor naked people, desperately crowding on each 
other to destruction, served only to make their ruin 
more complete. The Europeans have destroyed, with 
the most shocking barbarity, many millions of the origi- 
nal inhabitants of these countries, and have ever since 
been depopulating Europe and Afirica, to supply their 
places. 

Though our own couptrymen have no reason to boast 
of the justice and humanity of their proceedings in 
America, yet, in com])ari8on with those of the Span- 
iards, our possessions there were innocentiy acquired. 
Some of them gained by conquest, Or cession, from 
Spain and fi^m other European powers,— some by 
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ooDtmet with the natives, or by settlements on unin- 
habited lands.* We are now possessed of a series of 
colonies, eiEtending above two thousand miles along the 
whole Eastern coast of North America, besides many 
islands of immense value. These countries, instead of 
being thinly peopled by a few hordes of ignorant sava- 
ges, are now adorned with many great cities, and in- 
numerable rich plantations, which have made ample 
returns to dieir mother-country, for the dangers and ex- 
penses which attended their first establishment. Blest 
with more natural advantages than almost any country 
in the world, they are making a swift progress in wealth 
imd grandeur, and seem likely, in some future period, 
to be as much the seat of empire and of science as 
Europe is at present. Whether their -attainments in 
virtue and happhiess will keep pace with their advance- 
ment in knowledge, wealth, and power, is much to be 
questioned; fbr you will observe, in your historical view 
of the several great empires of the world, that as each 
grew up towards the highest pitch of greatness, the 
seeds of destruction grew up with it ; luxury and vice, 
by debasing the minds, and enervating the bodies of the 
people, left them all, in their turns, an easy prey to 
poorer and more valiant nations. 

In the East, the Europeans introduced themselves in 
a milder way ; admitted first as traders, — and, for the 
more commodious carrying on their commerce, hidulged 
by the powers of the country in establishing a few small 
ftctories^ — they by gentle degrees extended and strength- 

* This work was fint priilted in 1773 
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ened their aetdements there, till their Ibrce became oon- 
slderable enough to be thought an useful auxiliary to 
contending princes; and, — as it has oiken happened to 
those who have called in foreign powers to interfere in 
their domestic contentions, — by availing theiiiselTes olT 
the disturbances of a dismembered monarchy, they at 
length raised a power almost independent of their em- 
ployers. Soon the several European nations, who had 
thus got footing in the Indies, jealous of each other's 
growing greatness, made the feuds of the native princes 
subservient to- their mutual contests — tiU within a few 
years, the English, by a happy concurrence of circun»- 
stances, obtained the mastery, and expelled their rivak 
from all their considerable setdements. 

The rapidity of our conquests here has been perhaps 
equal to that of the first invaders of America ; — but 
firom di^rent causes. Here we feund im old estab- 
lished empire advanced to its crisis ; the magnificence 
and luxury of the great carried to the highest excess, — 
and the people in a proportionable degree of oppresenon 
and debasement Thus ripe for destruction, by the rival- 
ship of the viceroys, and t^B weakness of the govern- 
ment, they became independent sovereigns; tOid the 
dastardly spirit of the meaner people, — indiSerent to the 
cause for which they were compelled to fight,— encour- 
aged these ambitious merchants to push their advantages 
fiuther than they could at first have supposed possible: 
with astonishment they saw the intrepid leaders of a 
few hundreds of brave Britons, boldly oppose and re- 
peatedly put to^ijght millions of these efierainate Indian 
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slaves, — and, in a short time, nused for them an empire 
much larger than their mother-country. 

From. these remote quarters of the world; let us now 
return to Great Britain,'with the history of which you 
ought certainly to acquaint yourself, before you enter uj*- 
on that of any other European kingdom. If you have 
courage and industry enough to begin so high as the in- 
vasion of Julius Caesar, — before which nothing is known 
of the inhabitants of this island, — ^you may sel out with 
Rapin, and proceed with him to William the ConquercH*. 
From this era there are other histories of England more 
entertaining than his, though I believe none esteemed 
more authentic. Party so strongly influences both his- 
torians andjheir readers, that it is a difficult and invidi- 
ous task to point out the best amongst the number of 
English histories that offer themselves: but, as you will 
not read with a critical view, nor enter deeply into poli- 
tics, I think you may be allowed to choose that- which is 
most entertaining: and, in this view, I believe the gen- 
eral voice will direct you to Hume, though he goes no 
&rther than the Revolution. Among other historians^ 
do not forget my darling Skokspeare^ a faithful as well 
as a most agreeable one, — ^whose historical plays, if 
read in a series, will fix in your memory the reigns he 
has chosen, more durably than any other history. You 
need not fear his leading you into any material mistakes ; 
for he keeps surprisingly close to the truth, as well ita 
the characters as in the events. One cannot but wish 
he had given us a play on the reign of every English 
king, — as it would liave been the pleasantest, and 
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peiiiaps the most useful way of becoming acquainted 
with it. . 

For the other portion of Great Britain, Robertson's 
History of Scotland is a delightful work, and of a mod- 
erate size. 

Next to your own country, France will be the most 
interesting object of your inquiries: our ancient pos- 
sessions in that country, and the frequent contests we 
have been engaged in with its inhabitants, connect their 
history with our own. The extent of their dominion 
and influence, — their supposed superiority in elegance 
and politeness, — their eminence in the Arts and Scien- 
ces, — and that intercourse <)f thought, if so I may call 
it, which subsists between us, by the mutual communi- 
cation of literary productions, — make them peculiarly 
intei'esting to us ; and we cannot but find our curiosity 
excited to know their, stoiy, and to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the character, genius, and sentiments of 
this nation. 

I do not know of any general history of France, that 
will answer your purpose, except that ofMezeraiy which 
even in the abridgement is a pretty large work : there is 
a very nodem one by Vetty and others, which perhaps 
may be more lively, but is still more voluminous and 
not yet completed. From Mpzerai you may proceed 
with Voltaire to the end of the reign of Itouis the 
Fourteenth. 

In considering the rest of Europe your curiosity may 
be confined within narrower limits. Modem history la, 
from the nature of it) much more minute and kborious 
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than the ancient — and to pursue that of so many various 
kingdoms and governments, would be a task unequal 
to your leisure and abilities, at least for several years to 
come: at the same time, it must be owned, that the 
present system of politics and commerce has formed 
such a relation between the different powers of Europe, 
that they are in a manner members^ of one gr^t body, 
and a total ignorance of any considerable state would 
throw an obscurity even upon the affairs of your own 
country:* an acquaintance, however, with the most re- 
markable circumstances that distinguish the principal 
governments, will sufficiently enlighten you, and will 
enable you to comprehend whatever relates to them, in 
the histories with which you are more &miliar. Instead 
or referring you fot this purpose to dull and uninterest- 
ing abridgements, I choose rather to point out to you a 
few small Ti:^cts, which exhibit striking and lively 
pictures, not easily effiiced from the memory, of the 
constitutions and the most remarkable transactions of 
several of these nations. Such are, 

f 

. y 

Sir William Temple's Essay on the United Prgrmces. 
His Essay on Heroic Virtue, which contains some ac- 
count of the Saracen Empire. 
Vertot's Revolution de Su^de. 

Revolutions de Portugal. 

Voltaire's Charles XTT. de Su^de. 
..... Pierre le Grand. 

r 

* TTke BuUrjf of Modem Europo may be read wlUi putiealu ad- 
vantage. Editor. 
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PuffendorTs Account of the Popes, in his Introduction 

to Modern History. 

Some pait of the history of Germany and Spain, you 
will see more in detail in Robertson's History of Charles 
y. which I have already recommended to you in an- 
other view. 

Afler all this, yoti may still be at a loss for the trans- 
actions of Europe, in the last fifty years : for the pur- 
pose of giving you, in a very small compass, some idea 
of the state of affiiirs during that period, I will venture 
to recommend one book more; — CampbeWs State of 
JEurope.* 

Thus much ma^r suffice for that moderate scheme, 
which I think is best suited to your sex and age. There 
are several excellent histories and memoirs of particular 
reigns and periods, which I have taken no notice of in 
this circumscribed plan ; but with which, if you should 
happen to have a taste for the study, you will hereafter 
choose to be acquainted : these will be read with most 
advantage, after you have gained some general view of 
history : — and they will then serve to refresh your mem- 
ory, and settle your ideas distinctly ; as well as enable 
you to cStiipare different accounts of the persons and 
facts which they treat *of, and to form your opinions of 
them on just grounds. 

, As I cannot, with certainty, foresee whajt degree of 
application or genius for such pursuits you will be mis^ 

*Thi8 work has not been published for some years : Outhri»^9 Ohh 
graphical and ^atorieal Orammar^ is the best work of the kind at 
present. Editor. . 
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tress of; 1 shall leave deficiencies of this collection 
to be supplied by the. suggestions of your more informed 
friends ; who, if you explain to them how &r you wish 
to extend your knowledge, will direct you to the proper 
books. 

But if, insteafl of an eagei* desire for this kind of 
knowledge, you should happen to feel that; distaste for 
it which is too common in young ladies who have been 
indulged iu reading only works of mere amusement, 
you will perhaps rather think that I want mercy in of- 
fering you so large a plan,' than that there needs an 
apology for the defir'tencies of it : but, comfort yourself 
with the assurance, that a taste for history will grow 
and improve by reading : that as you get acquainted 
Mrith one period or nation, your curiosity cannot fail to 
be awakened for what concerns those immediately con- 
nected with it ; and. thus, you will insensibly be led on 
ftom one degree of knowledge to another. 

If you waste in trivial amusement the next three or 
four years of your life, which are the prime season of 
improvement, believe me you will hereafter bitterly re- 
gret their loss ; when you come to feel yourself inferior 
in knowledge to almost every one you con verse, with; — 
and, above all, if you should ever be a mother, when you 
feel your own inability to direct and assist 4he pursuits 
of your children, you will then find ignorance a severe 
mortification, and a real evil. Let this, my dear, ani- 
mate your industry: and let not a modest opinion of 
your own capacity Xte a discouragement tp your en- 
deavors afler knowledge; a moderate understanding, 
15 
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with diligent and well-directed application, will go much 
&ither than a more lively genius, if attended with that 
impatience and inattention, which too often accompanies 
quick parts. It is not from want of capacity that so 
many women are such trifling insipid companions, — so 
ill 'qualified for the friendship and conversation of a 
sensible man,— or for the task of governing and instruct- 
ing a family ; it is much oftener from the neglect of 
exercising the talents which they resdly have, and from 
omitting to cultivate a taste for intellectual improvement : 
by this neglect they lose the sincerest of pleasures ; a 
pleasure which would remain when almost every other 
* forsaken them^ — which neither fortune nor age can de- 
prive them o(— and which would be a comfort and 
resource in almost every possible situation of life. 

If I can but inspire you, my dear child, with the de- 
sire of making the most of your time and abilities, my 
end is answered : the means of knowledge will easily 
be fbund by those who diUgently seek them ; and they 
will find their labors abundantly rewarded. 

And now, my dear, I think it is time to finish this 
long correspondence; which, though in some parts it 
may have been tedious to you, will not, I hope, be 
found entirely useless in any. I have laid before you 
all that my maturest reflections could enable me to 
suggest, for the direction of your conduct through life. 
My love for you, my dearest child, extends its views 
beyond this frail and transitory existence; it considers 
you as a candidate for immortality,— as entering the 
for the prize of your high calling, — as contending 
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for a crowu of unfading glory. It sees, with anxious 
soFicitude, the dangers ihat surround you, and the ever- 
lasting shame that must follow, if you do not exert all 
your strength in the conflict. Religion, therefore, has 
been the basis of my plan ; the principle to which 
every other pursuit is ultimately refeired. Here then 
I have endeavored to guide your researches; and to 
assist you in forming just notions on a subject of such 
infinite importance, I have shown you the necessity of 
regulating your heart and temper, according to the 
genuine spirit of that religion, which I have so earnestly 
recommended as the gi-eat rule of your life. To the 
same principle I would refer your attention to domestic 
duties, — and, even that refinement and elegance of 
manners, and all those graces and accomplishments, 
. which will set your virtues in the fairest light, and will 
engage the affection and respect of all who converse 
with you. Endeared to society by these amiable qual- 
ities, your influence in it will be more extensive, and 
your capacity of being useful proportionably enlarged. 
The studies which I have recommended to you, must 
be likewise subservient to the same views ; the pursuit 
of knowledge, when it is guided and controlled by the 
principles I have established, will conduce to many 
valuable ends ; the habit of industry, it will give you^ — 
the. nobler kind of friendship, for which it will qualify 
you, — and its tendency to promote a candid and liberal 
way of thinking, are obvious advantages. I might add, 
that a mind well informed in the various pursuits which 
interest mankind, and the influence of such pursuits on 
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their happiness, will embrace, with a "clearer choice, 
and will more- steadily 'adhere to, ^ose principles of 
Virtue and Religion^ which the judgment must ever ap- 
prove, in proportion as it becomes enlightened. 
^ May those delightful hopes be answered which have 
animated my heart; while with diligent attention I have 
endeavored to apply to your advantage all that my own 
experience and best observation could furnish! With 
what joy should I see my dearest girl shine forth a 
, bright example of every thing that is - amiable and 
praiseworthy ! — and how sweet would be the reflection, 
that I had, in any degree, contributed to make her so * 
My heai-t expands with the affecting thought, and pours 
forth in this adieu the most ardent wishes for your per- 
fection ! If the tender solicitude expressed for your 
welfare by this "labor of love" can engage your grati- 
tude, you will always remember how deeply your con- 
duct interests the happines of 

Your most affectionate 

AUNT. ' 
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